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DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION 
OF POETRY. 


THERE were many celebrated collections 
of poetry before the middle of the eighteenth 
‘eentury, notably that associated with the 
great name of Dryden ; but the most famous 
of them all consists of the volumes brought 
out by the industrious and deservedly 
respected bookseller Robert Dodsley. To 
ensure its success he made known his inten- 
tions far and wide, and solicited the assist- 
ance of the poets and fashionable versifiers 
of his day. Gray knew that some of his 
pieces would be included in it, and com- 
municated the news of the proposed pub- 
lication to his friend Wharton of Durham 
in a letter endorsed by the recipient with 
the date 1747. ‘‘ Dodsley is publishing,” 
he says, ‘‘ three miscellaneous volumes : 
some new, many that have been already 

rinted.”” The Countess of Shaftesbury 

eard of it in the fashionable world, for 
she wrote to James Harris, M.P., afterwards 
the first Earl of Malmesbury, that most of 
the poems by Lyttelton and Gilbert West, 
*‘ with several pieces of theirs never yet published, 
will be inserted in a miscellany which Dodsley is to 


give of the best poetical writings which have 
appeared for several years past.” 

The collection came out in three volumes 
in 1748. In the list of new books given in 
the number of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for January, 1748, p. 48, under the division 
of poetry, it appears as ‘“‘a collection of 
poems, In 3 pocket Vols. pr. 9s. Dodsley.” 
This impression passed through several edi- 
tions. A fourth volume was added in 1755. 
This is recorded in the same periodical for 
March, 1755, p. 143, as ‘*‘ Dodsley’s collec- 
tion of poems. Vol. 4. 3s.” A notice of 
its contents which appeared in the first 
number of the shortlived Edinburgh Review 
for 1755 is ascribed in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (v. 161) 
to Hugh Blair, D.D.; but in the 1818 
reprint of the two numbers of that periodical 
its authorship is given to Dr. Robertson. 
‘* The worst tome of the four’? was Horace 
Walpole’s comment on this volume (‘ Letters,’ 
ed. Cunningham, ii. 428). The fifth and 
sixth volumes came out in 1758, and are 
chronicled in the March number (p. 134) of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine as ‘‘ the 5th and 
6th volumes of a collection of poems byseveral 
hands. Dodsley.” Their price was probably 
that of the earlier volumes. Dr. Grainger 
wrote to (Bishop) Perey on 4 April, 1758 :— 

“Tt is the general opinion that Dodsley’s two last 
volumes are upon the whole greatly inferior to their 
Doddy himself thinks otherwise ; 

mit, as Gil Blas says, ‘cela sent de l’apoplexie.’”— 
Nichols, ‘ Ilust. of Lit.,’ vii. 251. 
Gray was of the same opinion. After that 
date the complete set ran into many 
editions. 

Gray criticized in a letter to Horace 
Walpole (‘ Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 182) the 
appearance of the 1748 volumes :— 

“Tam obliged to you for Mr. Dodsley’s book, and 
having pees well looked it over will (as you de- 
sire) tell you my opinion of it. He might, methinks, 
have spared the graces in his frontispiece [an allu- 
sion to the figures, nude and full-length, of three 
Graces, engraved by Charles Mosley] if he chose to 
be economical, and dressed his authors in a little 
more decent_raiment—not in whited-brown paper 
and distorted characters like an old ballad. Iam 
ashamed to see myself, but the company keeps me 
in countenance.” 

And with that feeling he proceeds to describe 
in detail the productions of his poetical 
colleagues in the collection. 

Lord Byron in August, 1814, franked a 
letter from Hogg to John Murray the pub- 
lisher which evidently suggested the issue 
of such another collection. In a succeed- 
ing letter he repeats his conviction that 
Hogg and Murray 
“might make out an alliance. Dodsley’s was I 
believe the last decent thing of the kind, «& his had 
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great success in its day and lasted several years ; but 
then he had the double advantage of editing and 
publishing— the ‘Spleen’ and several of Gray's 
odes, much of Shenstone and many others of good 
repute, made their first appearance in his collee- 
tion. 

My interest in the collection began as a 
schoolboy, when my eldest brother added. to 
his library the six volumes of the 1766 im- 
pression, and ever since that date I have not 
failed to illustrate, as far as I could, the 
careers of its obscurer contributors. The 
volumes of Nichols’s ‘ lustrations of Lite- 
rature’ and of his * Literary Anecdotes ’ are 
the chief sources of information on this 
period of authorship. But special articles 
on Dodsley’s collection appeared in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1780, pp. 122-4, 
173-6, 214, 406-8. These have been supple- 
mented by the references in several volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ (LS. ii. 264, 301, 3438, 380, 485, 
chiefly on the dates of the esrly editions of 
the collection, and on Gray’s contributions ; 
OS. 150,237; a 274; 38. 
viii. 516, 6 S. iii. 164). Moreover, one set 
of the volumes in the British Museum con- 
tains the annotations of Horace Walpole. 
This was bought at the Strawberry Hill sale 
by the Rev. John Mitford, on the dispersion 
of whose books and MSS. it was acquired 
for the State. On these and other authorities, 
including the notes in the 1782 edition, my 
notes will be based. W. P. CouRTNEY. 

(To be continued.) 


‘““NASEBY OLD MAN.” 


THERE has just been presented to Naseby 
by Lord Annaly an old weather-vane which 
calls to mind the fact that for probably 
a century prior to 1860 Naseby Church tower 
was ornamented with a prodigy which may 
well be described as unique. The Rev. John 
Mastin, in his ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Naseby ’ (1792) refers to it as follows :— 

“Upon the tower is a little more than half a 
pyramidal spire covered with lead...... Mr. Ashby 
some years ago, at a considerable expense, caused 
an addition to be made to the spire of woodwork, 
consisting of a king-post and four supporters, rising 
to the height of 15 feet above the stone work ; at 
the top of which is a large hollow copper ball 
capable of containing, according to the account of 
the person who performed the work, sixty gallons 
ale measure; above this hall is some ornamental 
ironwork and a large weather-vane; from the top 
of which to the ground is 103 feet.” 

To this paragraph the author appends 
the following note :— 

“Tt is well worth the notice of an antiquarian 
that this copper ball (together with a fine toned 
bell) was brought by Sir Gyles Allington from 


Boulogne, when the place was taken by the English,. 
in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, Anno Dom. 
1544, and was placed upon the cupola of his house: 
at Horseheath in Cambridgeshire, which he built; 
and was sold, amongst the rest of the materials, 
when that once noble seat was dismantled. Mr. 
Ashby paid only for its weight as old copper, 
altho’ the metal was as perfectly free from decay 
as when first manufactured ; probably owing to the 
coats of gilding and painting.” 

Carlyle refers to this copper ball in vol. i. 
of his * Cromwell’ (p. 188). After describing 
Naseby village he says :— 

“The old Church, with its graves, stands in the 
centre, the truncated spire finishing itself with a 
strange old Ball, held up by rods; a ‘hollow copper 
Ball, which came from Boulogne in Henry the 
Kighth’s time,’ —which has, like Hudibras’s breeches, 
‘been at the Siege of Bullen.’ ” 

Carlyle visited Naseby in the company of 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. In a letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Hawkins, dated Rugby, May 19th, 
1842, Arnold thus refers to the event :— 

“Carlyle dined and slept here on Friday last 
and on Saturday we went over with my wife and 
two of my boys to Naseby field, and explored the 
scene of the great battle very satisfactorily.”—‘ The 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D.’ 
| (1881), ii. 267. 
| In The Gentleman’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1793, appeared a copperplate etching 
| of Naseby Church tower from the south, 
showing the copper ball, &c., in position. It 
was drawn by Mr. T. Prattent, and was 
accompanied by some notes from that 
gentleman, and others from the Rev. John 
Mastin, whose ‘ History of Naseby’ had 
been reviewed in the number of the magazine 
for the previous February. 

On the restoration of the church in 1859- 
1860 and the building of the present beautiful 
spire by the late Capt. Ashby, of Naseby 
Woolleys, the prodigy long known as 
““Naseby Old Man” was taken down from 
its position on the steeple. The copper 
ball was placed in the hall at The Woolleys, 
where it remained until 1888. On 9 Feb- 
ruary of that year it wes, with other effects,. 
sold by auction, after the death of Capt. 
Ashby. From a marked catalogue in my 
possession I find it realized 5/. It was after- 
wards acquired by Mr. Reginald Loder, of 
Maidwell Hall, hard by, in whose grounds it 
now finds a place, bearing on its surface an 
inscription recording its history. 

The old weather-vane which surmounted 
it lay neglected for some years in the garden. 
of the Manor House. Then it was purchased 
by the late Mr. John Johnson, of West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire, who erected it 
on a summerhouse in his garden. Here it 
remained until last March, when it was sold 
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by auction with his effects. Lord Annaly 
acquired it from the purchaser, and by his 
generosity it once more finds a place in 
Naseby. 

The huge copper ball held up by rods, 
and surmounted by its weather-vane, cer- 
tainly somewhat resembled the human form 
when viewed from a distance. It therefore 
became locally known as ‘“ Naseby Old 
Man.” I still remember the following 
doggerel rime as current in the locality when 
I was a boy :— 

Naseby Old Man was meant to be a spire, 
But Naseby poor farmers could raise tan no higher. 
JoHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“LLAN”: ITS DERIVATION AND 


KINDRED. 


Tr I were to turn literally into Welsh the 
following sentence, ‘“* We will go from Llan- 
dybie, past Glangwyddfan, up to Penlan,” 
the version would be: ‘* Awn o Landybie | 
heibio i Langwyddfan ir lan i Benlan.” | 
Here are four words identical in sound and | 
spelling. The first is the most familiar of 
Welsh prefixes, and the meaning of it, “ en- | 
closure,” “ church,” is equally well known. | 
I will note only in pessing that, as a rule, | 
it is in other applications the final and not 
initial element, e.g., ydlan (rickyard), perllan 
(orchard). 

The second word (for glan) means side—a | 
much more common word than the appa- | 
rently ubiquitous Wan. In a well-watered 
perish Glan-yr-afon, Glenrhyd, dandwr, | 
Glenffowd, may be found by the dozen. As_ 
a verb glanio means to land, and is equally 
common. In the ‘‘ mutated’? form given | 
above it is difficult to distinguish it from 
Wan, without actual personal knowledge 
oi the particular spot mentioned. Thus in 
Welsh pedigrees by experts of the sixteenth 
century I find Glansevin, in the Vale of 
Towy, called Llansevin.” 

The third example is in a prepositional 
phrase, the literal meaning of which is ‘‘ to 
the dan to.” It is more colloquial than the 
literary Welsh for “ up” (¢ fyny). 

The fourth is a more obscure term, being 
confined to secluded hill-side farms and 
cottages. It occurs as Y Lan, Penlan, 
Penlannau, Islan, and Tanlan, so far as my 
own observation goes. One thing notice- 
able in its use is that it is invariably lan, 
never Ilan. 

In an interesting chapter of a Welsh work, 
‘The History of the Parishes of Llangeler 


and Penboyr,’ by Dariel E. Jones (Llan-- 
dyssul, Gomerian Press, 1899), the author, 

discussing the name of a farm, Penlanfawr, 

says (p. 143) that lan is here synonymous 

with ‘ breast’ or ‘ declivity,” and asks if 

it is possible for Penllanfawr to have been 

the original form. Mr. Jones is not a pro- 

fessed scholar, but he is a very intelligent 

writer who has followed the safest guides, 

such as Prof. Rhys and Mr. Gwenogfryn 

Evans. It wil! be seen, therefore, that I had 

warrant for stating that the term was an 

obscure one. Broadly speaking, there are 

no words in modern Welsh, other than 

borrowed ones, which have a single initial J 

except “mutsted” forms. The Penlan 

instanced by me above is at the western 

edge of a roughly quadrilateral plateau 

overlooking the valley of the Marles, and 

stretching back to Cwrt Bryn y Beirdd 

(Bards’ Hill Court), which crests the emi- - 
nence facing Carreg Cennen Castle. Its 

length, S.W. to N.E., is about four miles, 

with an average width of about a mile. 

Place-names along its limits clearly point 

to its having been once considered and used 

as a single defensive unit—such a unit of 

defence, in fact, as Cesar ascribes to the 

Britons (‘B.G.,’ v. 21); and the native - 
name of such a city of refuge, interpreted 

to Cesar oppidum, survives in that of a 

farm, Y Lan, just outside the pass at the - 
N.E. angle of the plateau. The point I mean 

is where the road to Llandeilo descends into . 
the Cennen valley at Pont Trap (see Ward 

and Baddeley’s *‘ Guide’). I do not know 

how old that last term (Y Trap) is, but it is 

worth noting that the little rivulet which 

falls into the Cennen there from the plateau 

in question is called Gweche (Gwichell in 

the O.S.), that gwechyr means lid or shutter, 

and that Fr. gwichet means wicket. 

Nor is this the only suggestion of Anglo--- 
Norman influence hereabouts. J have men- 
tioned Cwrt Bryn y Beirdd. Well, adjoining 
that place is a burial-ground, the history of 
which is: unknown, but its name is Y Pal, or 
Pal Bryn A, or Pal Bryn Awen. The term 
Pale” is familiar to all who know any- 
thing of the Anglo-Norman settlement in 
Ireland. If there is any historical founda- 
tion whatever for Mr. Baring-Gould’s descrip- 
tion of the erection of Carreg Cennen Castle - 
in ‘ Pabo the Priest,’ then it is not at all 
unlikely that the term ‘‘ Pale,” so famous in 
Trish history, was introduced by poor Nest’s 
progeny—the FitzGeralds and FitzStephens 
—from the Pdl of Carreg Cennen. I have 
not yet seen the instalment of the ;‘ N.E.D.’ 
dealing with “ Pale,” which no doubt clears . 
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~up this point, and the connexion of the 
-Carreg Cennen word—unique, I believe, in 
Wales—with the Palum (Pau) and other 
pal- names in the south of France. I have, 
however, consulted the ‘ N.E.D.’ s.v. ‘ Land,’ 
but I do not altogether agree with its very 
valuable conspectus of variants and cognates 
of the word * land ” in the Celtic languages. 
That disagreement will, I hope, form the sub- 
ject of another article. In the meanwhile 
I conclude by stating my belief that the 
Celtic lan, earlier lanon, lana, enters into 
many more British (and even English) place- 
names than has hitherto been realized, in- 
cluding Lanchester, Lancaster, and—London. 
J. P. Owen. 

[The part of the ‘N.E.D.’ including pale was 
issued in April, 1904. Pa/e, in the expression ‘the 
English Pale,” is detined as ‘a district or territory 
within determined bounds, or subject to a_par- 
ticular jurisdiction...... the pale of English law,” 
and treated as a figurative extension of pa/e, a 
stake. The word is stated to be adopted from 
F. pa, an adaptation of L. pdlus, stake. 


THe Korpentck late 
-audacious hoax in Berlin (so it is called in 
The Times of Thursday, 18 October)—a 
burgomaster arrested by a sham officer— 
recalls a similar, though much graver 
incident in the reign of Napoleon I., known 
as the “ Conspiracy of Malet,”’ a full account 
of which will be found in Alison’s ‘ History 
of Europe,’ vol. xi. chap. Ixxiv. 

F. E. R. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


“THE BooKsELLER’s Monopory.’’—In 
connexion with a dispute very much before 
the public just at present, it is interesting 


replies to his requests for books; and as a 
final statement he distributed a small hand- 
bill with their names in heavy type sur- 
rounded by a deep mourning border. 

That he was finally successful is known, 
and his catalogue of April, 1840, offering to 
the trade his many excellent books—in- 
eluding “The Aldine Poets,’ Diamond 
Classics,’’> Lowndes’s ‘ Manual,’ the works 
of Ritson, Coleridge, Shaw, Sir Harris 
Nicolas, &e.—is an indication of how 
complete his suecess was. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

CoLUMBUS AND THE E«cc.—During the 
present hot controversy between The Times 
Book Club and the Publishers’ Association 


to recall William Pickering’s defiance of 
“the trade” in 1832. The opening lines | 
of his address setting forth the whole matter | 
resemble strongly the contention of one 
party in the present warfare :— 

“In consequence of a combination of some of 
the principal Publishers and Wholesale Houses in 
London to refuse W. Pickering their publications | 
on any other terms than full price, he is under the | 
necessity of appealing to the Trade and to the| 
Public through the medium of the Press.” 

His appeal sets forth that as he had pub- 
lished an edition of “trade” books (7.e., 
standard works the copyright of which had 
expired) superior in print, paper, binding, 
and general accuracy, vet at a much reduced 
price, certain members of the trade not | 
only refused to sell his book, but declined 
to supply him with their own except on 
retail terms. Pickering not only argued 


against this proceeding, but published their | 


a letter has appeared in The Times contain- 
ing these words: ‘ After all, Columbus 
never tried to copyright the process of 
standing an egg up endways.” 

It was perhaps fortunate for his reputation 
as a wizard that Columbus did not copy- 
right a method s9 primitive—I was about 
tosay, so disappointing. He probably did not 
know that to crack the shell of an egg in order 
to make it stand endways is quite unneces- 
sary. The feat can be performed by taking 
a raw egg, and shaking it until the yolk is 
broken. The yolk will then mix with the 
white and form the required ballast. 

I recall this cockpit diversion for what it 
may be worth, and offer it humbly to 
& Q.’ RicHarD EpGcuMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE, OXFORD STREET. 
—The passing of the Princess’s is worthy of 
mention in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Most 
old playgoers remember it, and unfortunate 
as its history has been, I think many of us 
have kindly recollections of it. In 1840 a 
concert hall was opened on the site, but 
became a theatre two years afterwards. In 
that building, which was pulled down and 
rebuilt in 1880, as a contemporary reminds 
us, Ellen Terry made her first appearance 
as a child under the Kean management in 
the fifties. Thirty years later Wilson 
Barrett again brought the theatre a short 
season of prosperity ; but in spite of good 
plays and brilliant actors, success never con- 
tinued long with it. Edwin Booth, Fechter, 
Mrs. Langtry, and John Hollingshead are a 
few of the celebrated names associated with 
it, but it was too far outside the West-End 
zone to hold its place amongst the popular 
theatres. In ‘London Exhibited in 1851’ 
it is spoken of av having an interior “ pecu- 
liarly commodious and neatly decorated.” 
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T. M. Nelson is"referred to as the architect. 
Perhaps somefolder playgoer than myself 
can recall]somewhat more of its history. 
FREDERICK T. HiBGAME. 
[It is closely associated with memories of Charles 
Kean. <A history of it, by E. L. Blanchard, is given 
in ‘The Era Almanack’ for 1876. ] 


First Femate Aporirionist.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph from The Era of 20 October 
seems worth preserving in the columns of 
& :— 

“Mrs. Burke, whose husband’s death was an- 
nounced in our last issue, has received the sad 
news trom America of the decease of her mother, 
Mrs. Cecilia Catherine Beatty, who, at the age of 
eighty-eight, expired on the 11th inst., after ailing 
for a long period. The deceased, who had resided 
over fifty years at Washington, was a well-known 
authoress and poetess, and was the first lady 
writer to protest against slavery in the States over 
half a century ago. At one time she was the only 
female correspondent of The New York Tribune.” 

HerBert B. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Mr. THomas Harpy AND RESTORATION.— 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s first story, ‘How I 
built myself a House,’ published in Cham- 
bers’s Journal in 1865, when the author was 
in his twenty-fifth year, is a very common- 
place performance, and gave but little 
promise of the celebrity to which the writer 
has since attained. The only noticeable 
point about the story is a parenthesis in 
which the narrator, in the character of a 
newly married man, observes :— 

“Tt may be here remarked that Sophia never 
calls me ‘my dear’ before strangers. She con- 
siders that, like the ancient practice in besieged 
cities of throwing loaves over the walls, it really 
denotes a want rather than an abundance of them 
within.” 

A truly felicitous comparison. 

_ It is well known that Mr. Hardy was 
intended for an architect, but it is not so 
well known that he early achieved some 
distinction in his first profession, having in 
1863 obtained as a prize a silver medal 
given by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for an essay on an architectural 
subject, namely, ‘The Application of Coloured 
Bricks and Terra-Cotta to Modern Archi- 
tecture,’ and in the same yeer (according to 
Mr. Sherren, but this seems a mistake) 
gained Sir William Tite’s prize for an archi- 
tectural design. 

Mr. Hardy appears in his early days to 
have assisted in the restoration of several 
churches in his native county, of which he 
has repented in lator years, if we may judge 
from his writings. His novel ‘A Pair of 


Blue Eyes’ (1873) deals with the mischie- 


vous effects of ‘‘ the craze for indiscriminate - 
church restoration’? which was then at its 
height ; and in one of his Wessex poems, 
‘The Levelled Churchyard,’ he prays :— 
From restorations of Thy fane, 
From smoothings of Thy sward, 
From zealous Churchmen’s pick and plane, 
Deliver us, O Lord! Amen! 

In a paper read at the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings in June last (of which society 
the novelist is a member) Mr. Hardy ex-. 
pressed himself on the subject of restoration 
in the clearest manner when he said :— 

“All that I am able to do is to look back ina 
contrite spirit at my own brief experience as a 
church restorer, and, by recalling instances of the 
drastic treatment we then dealt out with light 
hearts to the unlucky fanes that fell into our hands, . 
ng help to prevent its repetition on the few 


eft untouched.” 
JOHN HEBB. 


Prue =Smatu.—In the ‘ N.E.D.’ pimp, 
sb.?, is given as ‘‘a name in London for a 
small faggot or bundle of firewood,” with 
quotations from 1742 to 1889. We also- 
find ‘ pimping ”’ in the sense of small, with. 
citation of Cornish dial. pimpey, weak,. 
watery cider (cf. ‘“‘small beer”). In the- 
city of Durham the boys call small marbles 
“‘ pimps,” and say of anything small, ‘“‘ What 
a pimp of a thing!” A very small boy 
received from his schoolfellows the designa- 
tion of ‘ Pimp” So-and-so, which has: 
stuck to him, until he is almost grown up. 
The ‘E.D.D. has pimp=small faggot, 
recorded for Southern counties ; pimping= 
small, &c., from Scotland to Devon; and. 
pimpy=small, &c., for 


Durham. 


“CASH ON THE NAIL.”’—Your quotation 
(ante, p. 298) from the ‘ N.E.D.’ to the effect. 
that the meaning of this phrase is not cer- 
tainly known prompts me to send a West 
Yorkshire explanation. Twenty-five to thirty 
veors ago, almost every tradesman had affixed 
to his counter, by a round-headed brass nail, . 
a counterfeit coin—usually a_half-crown.. 
Sometimes there were two, but I think that. 
to show more than two would have been 
considered a useless advertisement of the. 
fact that the tradesman had been thrice 
imposed upon, just as the absence of any 
such coin (in certain classes of shop) would 
be taken as evidence that the shopman was. 
not smart in detection. The nailed coin 
was generally near the customer’s side of 
the counter, and payment “on the nail” 
meant prompt cash, but also a challenge- 
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to test the genuireness of the cash: just 
as people who pay gold for a small purchase 
will often ring the coin on the counter, as if 
to save the shopman the trouble of doing so. 
H. SNOWDEN WARD. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


THE Brrp’s CLaw In 
following note, signed Ermengarda Greville- 
Nugent, appeared in The Morning Post of 
23 October. T think it deserves a place in 
& :— 

* The custom of strewing ashes, &c., on the floor 
of a room believed to be haunted in order that the 
spirit may betray its presence by the marks of a 
bird’s claw is of far greater antiquity than the 
‘Scottish folk -lore superstition’ to which Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in your issue of the 1th inst., 
refers. It is, in fact, a very ancient Eastern 
custom, well known to all students of magical lore 
and the Jewish Kabbala. It arose, of course, from 
the belief that a demon’s body had cock’s feet, 
which would leave their prints where he trod, 
though the demon was himself invisible to human 
eyes; and an old Rabbinical legend relates, as a 
proot of the wisdom of Solomon—who was well 
versed in demonology—that by this means he de- 
tected an evil spirit whic ‘hy though unseen, was 
suspected of visiting one of the wise King’s wives.” 


A. L. MAYHEW. 


HistTortcat KNOWLEDGE IN 1906.—* ’Tis 
amazing what a polish the world have been 
brought up to,” as Humphrey remarks in 
‘The Return of the Native’: and it is also 
amazing to note the effect of the polish on 
material that has been inadequately pre- 
pared to receive N. One marvels at a person 
sufficiently educated to think of writing to 
the editor of a county Notes and Queries 
putting the following question :— 

* York and Lancaster.—What was the origin of 
the dispute hetireen these tivo counties? hope 
the editor will give plenty of space for a lengthy 
reply.” 

The italic type is due to me. 
Sr. 


AN Expricir Testator.—If all will- 
makers would only be as clear as the follow- 
ing, it would prevent much genealogical 
doubt :— 

“Will of William Scott, Mariner, Batchelor, who 
leaves all to his landlady, because he has no father, 
mother, brother, or sister.”—Proved 17067, P.C.C. 
46 Poley. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


TANTASLAM.’’—The word tantaslam is 
the general name for the many little knick- 
knacks made and given to be disposed of 
at bazaars and sales of work. <A tantaslam 


is something of little value, more for orna- 
ment than use. “O! it’s only a tantaslam,” 


is an expression often used. Some very 
small tartlets, also made for the same pur- 
pose, are called tantaslams. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Inscriptions aT ANGorA,—‘ A Voyage 
into the Levant,’ by M. Tournefort (Joseph 
Pitton de Tournefort), translated chiefly by 
John Ozell (London, 1718, ii. 349), states 
that in the churchyard of the convent of 
St. Mary of the Armenians, without the 
city of Angora, are the following inscriptions : 

“Hic iacet interratus | D. Ioannes Roos | Scotus 
qui obiit in An | gora die 22. Junii anno | domini 
M.DC.LXVIIL wtatis XNXY. | annorum | hodie 
mihi : cras tibi.” 


‘Hic iacet | Samuel Farrington | Anglus, Acid- 
walli | Farrington Merca | toris Londinensis | 
Filius : obdormivit | in Christo, anno | wtatis XXUI. 
salutis MDCLX 

Tournefort gives pages of ancient Greek and 
Latin inscriptions which he found at Angora. 
He says (p. 343) :— 

**The whole first Enclosure [7.e., in the Castle] is 
full of Pedestals and Inscriptions: but what part 
of Angora is without them? A good Antiquary 
would tind what would employ a “whole Year to 
transcribe.” 

He tells of “the Life of Augustus in fine 
Latin, and handsome characters,” ‘ eat 
above seventeen hundred years ago,” on 
the side of the door of the Vestibulum in 
Angora. He does not give it, but says that 
it is to be found in “ Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum Gronovii, and in Gruter.”” He says: 

*Leunclave had it of Clusius [Charles de 
l'Eeluse]...... and Faustus Verantius, who commnu- 
nicated this valuable Piece to Clusius, had it from 
his uncle Antonius Verantius, Bishop of Agria, and 
Ambassador of Ferdinand ii. to the Porte. This 
Prelate caus’d it to be transecrib’d as he passed 
by Angora. Busbequius took a Copy of. it. 
Pp, 335-6. 

RoBeRT PIeERPOINT. 

A SHAKESPEARIAN ConsuNcTION.—It may 
be worth recording in these columns that 
the arms of Poyntz and Bardolfe are por- 
trayed on the same page, viz., fo. 86, 
Harleian MS. 6065, Essex Visitation, A.D. 
1612. The coincidence is carious. 

A. TOovey. 


BurRNING CatTrLe ALIVE. (See ante, 
p. 240.)—With respect to your reviewer's 
allusion to a case of burning a calf alive, it 
may be recalled that some such cases of 
superstition were recorded at 7S. vi. 394. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


WINE IN New Borries.—The wisdom 
of the remark of Edward, Lord Lytton, to 
his son, ‘‘ Do you want to get at new ideas ? 
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regarding Dr. Sharpe or his family will be 
appreciated. 

Rev. Jonn D.D.—Vicar of 
Kensington 1700-28, part of which time he 
|'was also rector of Stoke Newington, after 
‘being the Prebendary of Stoke Newington. 
|He died 25 March, 1728, at Kensington, 


read old books. Do you want to find old 
ideas ? read new books,’ has found a 
striking illustration in Mr. Bram Stoker’s 
‘Reminiscences of Henry Irving.’ We are 
there regaled with an anecdote which is 
said to have pleased Tennyson very much. 
Here it is :— 


“A noble at the Court of Louis XIV. was ex- | 

tremely like the king, who, on it being pointed out 
to him, sent for him and asked him: ‘Was your 
mother ever at Court?’ Bowing low, he replied : 
‘No, sire, but my father was !’” 
The joke is subtle, but it bears a strong. 
resemblance to one of Bacon’s apophthegins, | 
which, presumably, 
gotten 

There was a young man in Rome, that was very | 
like Augustus Cesar, Augustus took knowledge of | 
him, and sent for the man, and asked him, ‘ Was | 
your mother never at Rome?’ He answered, ‘No, | 
sir, but my father was.’” 

RicHarD EpGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


Tennyson for-| 


ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Rev. JoHN SuHarpe, D.D.—Having stayed 
over here all the summer from New York, I 
am using every effort to secure some much- 
wanted information before returning, and. 
I hope you will allow me space for two 
or three queries, as the information is re- 
quired for a literary purpose. 

The Rev. John Sharpe, D.D., was son of 
Rev. Alexander Sharpe and Anne Douglass. | 
Born 15 May, 1680, in Bourtie, Garrioch, | 
Scotland. Died about 1722-5, possibly in| 
London, where he was in 1721. (Several 
of this name died in Clerkenwell.) Received. 
A.M. degree at Aberdeen about 1698 ;| 
D.D. degree at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
1714. Ordained deacon by Right Rev. 
Henry, Lord Bishop of London, 15 Feb- 
ruary, 1700, and priest by the same bishop, | 
16 March, 1700. Set sail 3 July, 1701, from | 
Southampton for Virginia, where he arrived 
8 Sept. Thence to Maryland, N.J., and 
N.Y., where in 1704 he was appointed 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. Returned to Eng- 
land in 1713. His suecessor, Rev. Dr. 
Jenney, received commission in 1717 from 
Kensington, but I have not been able to 
learn date of Dr. Sharpe’s resignation. 


I trust there may be some who can correct 
Anything 


and add to the above sketch. 


/monument to his memory. 


| Aspersions; in a 


and, about a month later, on 26 April, the 
records of St. Mary’s Church, Stoke 
Newington, state that “‘ Doctor John Mil- 
lington was buried in wolen as Act directs : 
attested before Mr. Sear.” I have been 
unable to find where his grave is, or even a 
He gave a 


_valuable library to the Society for the Pro- 


pagation of the Gospel, which in turn gave 
it to the oldest Library (Society)in New York. 
Anything of interest regarding Dr. Milling- 
ton, or any information about the destruc- 
tion of this library in 1778 by the British 
troops in New York, would be appreciated. 
FurHam MSS.: Parocutat LIBRARIES, 
c. 1724.—A printed set of “ Queries to be 
answered by every Minister ”’ was apparently 


/sent out by the Lord Bishop of London 


somewhere about 1724 or earlier :— 

“Have you a Parochial Library? If you have, 
are the books preserved, and kept in good con- 
dition? Have you any particular rules and orders 
for the preserving of them? Are those rules and 
orders duly observed ?” 

IT am anxious to find an “ original ” giving 
the date of the above for any New York 
churches. They were received in different 
parishes, but the one sent to Trinity 
Church in New York City is undated, as is 


_also the reply the rector, the Rev. W. Vesey, 


sent. Wma. D. Keep. 


5 and 6, Haymarket. 

‘Sacacrous Remarks.’—I should like to 
know to what Northern tempest, and what 
Northern Solomon, these remarks had 
reference :— 

**Sagacious Remarks On the more than Sagacious 


'and ever Memorable Speech of Solomon of the 


North, Vindicating him from Sundry Malicious 
i i etter to the Rev. 
Keeper of the Bodleian Library. To which is 
added, A_ Certain Northern Petition By a 
Citizen of York. 12mo, wrappers. [17—].’ 

I find the publication in the list of a second- 
hand dealer. St. SwItTHIN. 


** MaLe-TRAVELS.”’—On viii of the 
Preface (said to be by Mary Astell, who was 
the courageous ‘‘ suffragette’’ of her time) 
to “The Third Edition ”’ of the ‘ Letters’ 
of the Right Honourable Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, one finds the term 
Male-Travels in the sense of books of 
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travels written by males. Was this term 
invented by the said ‘** prefacer,’’ as she is 
ealled in a note on the next page? It is 
noticeable that her political aspirations did 
not extend into the realm of grammar. 
“Prefaceress”” is not a comely word. 
Moreover, she herself refers to Lady M. W. M. 
on p. vi as ‘“‘the author.”’ Were the first 
and second editions of these charming 
‘Letters > published, like the third, in Lon- 
don in 1763. Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ states that the ‘Letters’ were 
published in 3 vols. in 1763. ** Male-Travels ” does 
not appear to be in the * N.E.D.,’ the nearest like- 
ness to it being under IT. 3, ** Of or pertaining to a 
man or men,” where ‘* Male-Nunnery” is quoted 
from ‘Admirable Curiosities,’ by R. Burton, 1684 
(not the author of ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’). 
The instance of ‘*prefacer” may be useful for a 
forthcoming part of P.] 


Marcu 25 as New Year’s Day.—Under 
what statute, or by what authority, and 
when, was 25 March made the first day of 
the legal year in England ? 

Epwarp Watson. 

Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 

[The date of the commencement of the year in 
England was discussed at 7S. iv. 444; v. 237, 335, 
398. 477; 8S. v. 385; vi. 256; viii. 228. Mr. Lynn 
said at 7S. v. 477: “I believe the adoption of Lady 
Day as the commencement of the year in legal 
deeds dates from the fourteenth century, but am 
not aware whether this was accompanied by any 
legislative enactments. In a note on the ‘Eccle- 


siastical Calendar,’ published in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. i. | 


243, I called attention to the inconsistency of early 
editions of the Prayer Book in stating categorically 


that the year began on March 25, and yet evidently | 


alluding to January 1 as New Year's Day.”] 


Str Rospert Frupp.—IJIn Chief Justice 
Rolle’s * Abridgments (del Common Ley,’ 
&e.), vol. ii. p. 214, 1668 ed., Dr. Robert 
Fludd, 1574-1637, alchemist and mystic. 
is described as Sir Robert. The reference 
to him is the following :— 

“Al Parlement de 18 & 19 Jac. resolve en Sir 
Robert Fluddes case. Et le Patent adjudge per le 
Parlement d’estre un grievance & Sir Robert Fludd 
mist hors del mele pur un projector.” 

In Watkins’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 
new ed. (1821), Fludd is described as ‘‘ the 
son of Sir Thomas Fludd.” If Sir Thomas 
was a baronet, no doubt Robert succeeded 
him. If not, it would be interesting to 
learn in what particular circumstances 
Fludd the “ projector ” obtained the handle 
to his name. J. MACFARLAN. 


ROOSEVELT: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—It is 


a pity President Roosevelt did not inaugurate 
the ‘‘ nu spelin ”’ by reforming his own name. 
We should then have known for certain how 


to pronounce it. I see a writer in The 
Evening News (27 Oct.) gives T. Ruzvelt as. 
his idea of a suitable signature. The bio- 
graphical dictionaries are not agreed. Some 
give Razvelt, but the most authoritative— 


Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names ’—gives. 
Rozvelt.. The point at issue is whether the 


first syllable should be sounded like our 
word ruse or rose. Can any reader definitely 
solve this question? Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Dick Kircar.—In ‘The Fortunes of 
Hector O'Halloran,’ by W. H. Maxwell, 
with illustrations by J. Leech (1843), 
plates 2-6 are signed “ Dick Kiteat,” but 
his name does not appear on the title-page. 
Is anything known about this artist? Did. 
he illustrate any other books ? A. B. 


Arms. (See 10 8S. v. 406.)— 
Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, M.A., of London, has 
favoured me with the information following : 

“The results of my inquiry at the College of 
Arms have been disappointing. It appears that no 
grant of arms has at any time been made to a person 
of the name of Halley, and that no Halley pedi- 
gree is recorded at the College. Iam still to learn 
whose were the arms borne (according to Aubrey) 
by Edmond Halley.” 

There are two or three published coats. 
armorial of Halley families—one given, I 
believe, by Fairbairn. 

Papworth and Morant give their autho- 


-yities for the coat, Sa. fretty, and a canton 


arg.. as follows: ‘Glover's ‘ Ordinary,’ 
Cotton MS. Tiberius D, 10; Harl. MSS. 1392 
and 1459.’ Will any reader elucidate this. 
problem ? F. McPike. 
Chicago, U.S. 
AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Say well is good, but do well is better ; 
Do well seems the spirit, say well is the letter ; 
Say well is godly, and helps to please, 
But do well lives godly and gives the world ease. 


G. H. G. 


O, memories that bless and burn. 
T. R. WuHIPHAM. 


TENNYSON AND THE SPINDLE TREE.— 
I believe the late Lord Tennyson, in dedicat- 
ing one of the editions of his works to his. 
wife, compared her to a spindle tree. Can 
you tell me the date of the edition and the 
actual words used ? J. GOUDGE. 

Swindon. 

ni the last lines of ‘A Dedication,’ in the one- 
volume complete Tennyson (Macmillan), p. 240. ] 


BrBuioTHECA FarMertana.—I should be 
interested to hear of any copy of the cata- 
logue of Dr. Farmer’s library (sold in May, 
1798) which gives information as to the 


| 
| : 
| | 
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purchasers of the items. I am specially 
interested in lots 7441 and *7441, which 
were sold together for 5s. 
G. C. Moore Smiru. 
The University, Sheftield. 


RicHarpD CoWLEY THE AcTOR: WIT- 
NESSES TO HIS WILL.—Cowley’s nuncupative 
will is recorded in the Archdeaconry of 
London, vol. vi. f. 22 :— 

“The xiiit® of January, 1617 [7.e., 1618].—Memo- 
randum that Richard Cowley, in the presence of us 
hereunder written, made & constituted his daughter 
Elizabeth Cowley sole executrix of all his goods & 
chattells, Witnes John Heminges, Cuthbert Bur- 
haage, John Shancke, Tho. Ravenscrofte. 

“Proved in the parish of St. Leonard in Shore- 
ditch by Elizabeth Birch, a/s Cowley, daughter o 
the deceased, on the 6% April, 1619.” 

Richard Cowley, the testator, was a 
fellow-actor of Shakespeare’s, and is buried 
in the church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
John Heminge and Cuthbert Burbage are 
well known; but is anything known of 
John Shancke and Tho. Ravenscrofte ? 
Were they also fellow-actors with Shake- 
speare ? Who and what was the husband 
of Elizabeth Birch? Henry R. PLoMeER. 


‘PASSAGES FROM THE HIsTtoRY OF A 
Wastep Lire.’—Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the author of ‘ Passages 
from the History of a Wasted Life’? 


f your dry.” <A foot-note from 


ARGYLE STONE.—Can any one enlighten 
me regarding the history of the ‘“ Argyle 
Stone,” which is on the top of the ridge 
between the Spey and Glen Eunach, Rothie- 
murchus, Inverness-shire ? 

ApAM BLACK. 


**TrusT IN GoD AND KEEP YOUR POWDER. 
pRyY.’’—I have recently heard this attributed. 
to Cromwell. I should be glad to learn if 
there is any authority for this statement, 
or whether he merely made use of a saying 
already in existence FREDERIC TURNER. 

(Bartlett, ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 1891, p. 588, 
quotes from Col. Blacker’s ‘Oliver’s Advice,’ 1834. 
the words, ‘‘ Put your trust in God, my boys, and 
ayes’s 
‘Ballads of Ireland,’ i. 191, says: ‘‘ There is a well- 
authenticated anecdote of Cromwell. On a certain 
occasion, when his troops were about to cross a 
river to attack the enemy, he concluded an address 
apni! with these words, ‘‘Put your trust in God; but 
mind to keep your powder dry!’”} 


Byron’s ‘Don Juan.’—In ‘Don Juan,” 
Canto viii. stanza 132, Byron writes :— 
Wherefore the ravishing did not begin ; 
and he puts the line in quotation marks. 
Can any of your readers tell me the reason 
or purpose of these quotation marks? Is 
it a quotation ? GEORGE STRONACH. 


Porics- OFFICE.”’—Serjeant Ballantine, 


According to the title-page of the only 
copy I have seen (second edition, 8vo, 
London, 1853), the book bears to have been | 
written “By a Middle-Aged Man,” and! 
according to the preface it was pub-! 
lished simultaneously in Britain and Ame- 
rica. The preface continues :— 

“Tt may not be amiss to say that this inimitable 
series of sketches is not the maiden effort of the 
eminent writer. His pronte pes, like a match 
ignited by friction, has blazed through many folios. | 

e is the author of the ‘Pen and Ink Sketches,’ | 
‘Loiterings in and about Boston,’ ‘ Life of John B. 
Gough,’ ‘Pen Portraits of English Preachers,’ and 
perhaps a dozen other different works.” 

Was ‘Passages from the History of a 
Wasted Life’ the author’s own autobio- 
graphy ? Any particulars of, or references 
to, the author’s life and work will be much 
appreciated. Communiactions may be ad- 
dressed to JOHN ANDERSON. 

31, Whitehall Road, Aberdeen. 

[The author was John Dix, a/ias John Ross. You 
will tind a life of him, with a list of his works, in 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xv. p. 122. The notice closes with 
the words: ‘‘He is treated very severely as a 
literary forger by Mr. Moy Thomas in The Atheneum 
(5 Dec. 1887 and 23 Jan. 1888), and by W. Thorn- 
bury and Mr. Buxton Forman in ‘N. & Q.’” The 


references to the latter are 4S. ix. 294, 365; x. 55.] 


writing in 1882 (‘Experiences of a Barrister’) 
said, ‘* Police-courts were [in the early part 
of the 19th c.] called [police-] offices.” They 
were still so called in the sixties, and in 
some places at least in the seventies. Can 
any one tell us when the new name “ police- 
court ” was introduced ? Was it done by 
statute, or how? We want one or two 
early instances, In some places in Scotland 


‘and the United States, police-office is still 


the ordinary name for a police-station, of 
which ‘The Century Dictionary’ (U.S.) 
treats it merely as a synonym. Is this the 
case also in parts of England ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Replies. 


STEELYARD.” 
(10 8. vi. 282, 331.) 

Wits regard to the discussion of the name 
Stilliard, as applied to the house or “ guild- 
hall’? oceupied by the Hanse merchants, L 
make a couple of notes. 

The proper spelling of the Prov. E. wordt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
> 
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for *‘ handle” is steal, as in ‘E.D.D. The 
ea represents a lengthening of the short 
open e in M.E. stele and A.-S. stela. The 
alleged A.-S. stila never existed. 

The O.F. estille, a loom, is merely a bad 
spelling of O.F. ostille, and is allied to mod. F, 
outil, as shown by Godefroy. 

It follows that we had better not be misled 
by these alluring suggestions ; let us rather 
consider the form stilliard as it stands. 

The prov. E. stillur hints that the d is a 
mere suffix, as in halyard (from the M.E. 
halier, a hauler) and in lanyard (from French 
laniére); so that, in reconstituting the 
O.French form, we naturally arrive at the 
form *stillier. This sufficiently agrees with 
Cotgrave’s statement that the F. crochet 
meant, amongst other things, “‘a Roman 

~Beame, or stelleere.’ But O.French words 
do not begin with st ; so that the word is 
** aphetic,”’ and something has been lost from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Mayuew has kindly sent me a solu- 
tion cf the etymology, which seems to me 
to be right ; and I] leave him to tell the story. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


1 wish to offer my congratulations to PRoF, 
SKFAT on his intercsting discovery that 
steelyard, the name for the weighing instru- 
ment, is identical with Steelyard, the name 
of the Guildhall of the German Merchants 
in London. To have only one steelyard to 
explain is a great comfort to the etymologist. 
Hitherto the two steelyards have been kept 
sternly apart, and neither has been satis- 
factorily explained. PRor. SKEAT argues 
from the fact that the instrument was some- 
times called a steelyard-beam that the beam 
was ramed after the place, and not the placo 
after the beam. This is surely a great gain. 
We know now that in our search for an 
ultimate etymology we have to try to find 
out the original meaning of the name given 
to the Guildhall of the German Merchants. 
An older form of the name was Stillyard, as 


we find from the Act quoted by Pror. | 


Skeat. And a still earlier form appears 
to have been Stilleere or Stelleere. I think 
that such a form may be 
stelleere, the spelling of the name of the 
weighing instrument in Cotgrave (s.7. ‘ Cro- 
chet’). Perhaps some day Pror. SkEeat 
will in some document fortunately discover 
the form Stelleere for the name of the 
Guildhall. Well, what is the etymology of 
the word stelleere ? I would suggest that 
we may find the solution of this puzzle in 
Ducange. I find there that hostilaria is a 
shortened form of hospitalaria, and that 


inferred from | 


hospitalaria is a very common name for 
*domus, domicilium, xenodochium.” ‘This 
is just the meaning we want tor our Steelyard. 
The pedigree of the forms would be steelyard, 
stillyard,  stelleere, O.Fr. hosteliere, Lat. 
hostilaria. The ho- is eut off in Spital- 
fields. For the exerescent d in Stillyard, 
compare the form lanyard, for lannier 
(lanyer), Fr. laniere. 

I venture to offer this etymology for 
acceptanco, as it seems to me to be phonetic- 
ally sound, and suitable as regar@s meaning. 
It would never have occurred to me but for 
the help derived from reading Pror, SKEAT’S 
article. A. L. MayHew. 


Mrniver ” (10 8S. vi. 266, 313).—Under 
‘Meniver, Miniver, Minivir,’ that comfortable 
work ‘The Drapers’ Dictionary ’ cites Cot- 
grave’s definition, ‘The fur of ermines 
mixed or spotted with the fur of the weasel 
called gris,” and remarks :— 

‘There is some diversity of opinion as to what 

manner of fur the old meniver was, but there is no 
reason to doubt the authority of Cotgrave, who 
had so much advantage over us in deciding its 
character, 
I believe that most modern writers are of 
opinion that, originally, the fur was furnished 
by a kind of squirrel ; for example, Alfred 
Franklin says in Les Magasins de Nouveautés 
vol. iv. pp. 275-6 :— 

*Le petit-gris ou vair est un écureuil du Nord 
dont les ditférentes espéces présentent de 
nombreuses variétés de gris. Son dos fournissait le 
| petit-gris proprement dit ; quant au ventre, qui 
est souvent blanc comme de lhermine, en en faisait 
souvent alterner la fourrure avec celle du dos, et 
Yon obtenait ainsi le menu-rair. Je crois que les 
mots gras-rair désignent une qualité moins tine de 
la méme fourrure que le menu-vair.” 

Vair and our word various are akin, and 
I suppose it was because the squirrel’s fur 
was diversified that such a name was given 
to it. The fact that vair in heraldry is 
represented by alternate patches of azure 
and argent goes to prove that the original 
of it was grey and white, blue being, even 
now, often used in referring to the colora- 
tion of animals which are, more strictly 
speaking, grey. In German Grauwerk stands 
for miniver. 

We may conclude that by Cotgrave’s time 
menu-vair was otherwise arrived at than 
through the squirrel, and that still later, 
as Lapy RusseLL points out, ermines and 
black Astrachan lambs combined to pro- 
duce the varied effect. I myself think 
|that miniver, of sorts, has owed some- 
thing to Brer Rabbit. [ am surprised that 


there should be any difficulty in meeting 
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with miniver as a contemporary commercial 
term, though I do not think the fur is, for 
the moment, fashionable. I am also stirred 
to hear of * the miniver trimming of a peer’s 
mantle worn at Queen Victoria’s coronation,” 
inasmuch as Mr. W. J. Thoms’s ‘ Book of 
the Court,’ published in 1838, gives all the 
miniver to the peeresses. Here is an example 
from p. 93 :— 

“At the Coronation of a Sovereign, a Duke’s 
robes consist of a crimson velvet mantle and sur- 
coat, lined with white taffeta; the former being 
doubled from the neck to the elbow, with four rows 
of dark spots on each shoulder. His coronet is of 
gold, set round with eight strawberry-leaves of the 
same metal at equal distances ; the cap inside being 
crimson velvet, lined and turned up with ermine 
spotted, and surmounted by a golden tassel. 

_ “The Coronation robe or mantle of a Duchess 
is of crimson velvet, the cape being furred with 
minever pure, powdered with four bars or rows of 
ermine. ‘The mantle is edged round with minever 
pure, five inches broad, and the train two yards on 
the ground. Her coronet is the same as the Duke’s, 
with a cap of crimson velvet turned up with 
ermine, with a tassel of gold on the top.” 

A foot-note informs us that in a MS. in the 
British Museum (Harl. 1776, fol. 31b) ‘‘ the 
black tufts of ermine on the white minever 
fur” are designated powderings. 

St. SwirHIn. 


Erimce Castie (10 8. vi. 308).—When I 
was a small boy I had a governess, Mis- 
Gilbertson by name. She often talked of 
“my uncle Taylor,” who wes an architect 
and lived at Bayswater. I was once taken 
to see him, and then I learnt that he was 
not only the restorer of Eridge Castle, but 
that he gloried in his work. When grown 
up I saw this masterpiece, and a most gim- 
crack appearance he had managed to give 
the whole place, mainly, if I recollect right, 
by the fantastic battlements with which he 
had crowned the castle. The portal, too, 
through which the Lords of Abergavenny 
had to enter their abode, fully bore out 
Ruskin’s complaint that English architects 
designed their doors as if human beings 
crept into their dwellings like mice or wasps. 

J think Mr. Taylor must have taken 
Horace Walpole’s round tower at Strawberry 
Hill as his model of an English castle. The 
whole place had the air of a glorified Straw- 
berry Hill. SHERBORNE. 


“ ADMIRABLE ” (10 S. vi. 329).—The pro- 
nunciation of advisable has nothing what- 
ever to do with that of admirable. 
analogy wholly fails, as will be shown. 

You cannot, in English, argue from one 
word to another in the case of borrowed 
words. Every word must be considered 


The 


separately, with regard to its own history. 
This is precisely the object pursued in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ and one of the considerations that 
render that work so valuable. 

Briefly, advisable is a mere modern 
English coinage, quite unauthorized by 
French or Latin. If a schoolboy were to 
venture to write advisabilis in a Latin 
exercise, he would probably be displeased 
with the consequences. Advise preceded 
advisable by more than four centuries. 

But admirable is in a totally different case. 
It is not derived from the English verb to 
admire, but was borrowed, ready-made, 
from the French admirable, which was really @ 
refashioning of the Old French amirable, 
which Old French form was derived directly 
from the Latin admirabilis—all without any 
reference to the verb at all. 

Fallacious analogies lie at the bottom of 
our innumerable absurdities. Thus many 
people believe that, because affect gives us 
affection, therefore connect must give us 
connection. Even the schoolboy who is 
supposed to know enough Latin to write an 
exercise knows that connexio does not pair 
off with affectio. And if he reasons upon 
thir, he will remember that affectare belongs 
to the first conjugation, with a pp. affectatus, 
whilst connectere belongs to the third, with 
a pp. connexus. The French write con- 
nexion to this day ; but the English boggle 
over it. For many soon forget the modicum 
of Latin which they once knew. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“ Pony ”=“ Crisp” (10 S. vi. 185, 232, 
294).—The passage in ‘Verdant Green’ 
about which Mr. JeRRAM (p. 232) was “ not 
sure ”’ is as follows :— 

“Tn Oxford, a coach means a privat: tutor, you 
must know ; and those who can’t afford a coach, get a 
cab — alias a crib, — alias a translation.” — * The 
Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green,’ by Cuthbert 
Bede, seventh ed., 1856, p. 64, chap. vii. 

The speaker is Charles Larkyns. 

In a ‘Guide to Eton; Eton Alphabet ; 
Eton Block; Eton Glossary,’ &. (London 
ard Eton, 1860), is the following :— 

“ Cribs.—Translations of Schoolbooks, of some 
use to idle and stupid boys—but do not let them 
ever lay the flattering unction to their souls, that 
the fact of their having used a Crib is a mystery 
unknown to their Tutor—and they are occasionally 
surprised by being ordered to bring down their 
surreptitious help,” &c. 

Again, in ‘The Eton Glossary,’ by C. R. 
Stone (Eton, 1902), is the following :— 

“ Cribs.—Translations into English of Latin and 
Greek books being construed in school, literal and 
incorrect in most instances. They save one the 
trouble of looking out the words one doesn’t know, 
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but they generally translate them wrong them- 
selves. After all, hard words break no Bohns: 
Cribs are allowed, with special permission, in the 
First Hundred, but not lower down in the School.” 

It is no concern of mine to criticize the 
above, or to explain why “cribs”? which 
are “incorrect in most instances,” and 
generally “ translate them ”’ (7.e., words one 
doesn’t know) “wrong,” “are allowed, 
with special permission, in the First 
Hundred.” 

I have no memory of any word other than 
crib ’’=translation, in use among the boys 
in my Eton days, 1858-64. If I remember 
rightly, one of the masters—the Rev. 
Augustus Birch—would sometimes say to 
a boy who had failed in translation ‘* You 
have not read your Bohn.” Cribs wore of 
course forbidden; but there can be little 
doubt that their use was “ winked at ’’— 
rightly, as I think. 

In my house (the Rev. Russell Day’s) 
we had House Cribs ’’—Homer, Horace, 
Virgil, &e. These were kept in a cup- 
board, top shelf, in the biggest room, not 
necessarily that of the “Captain of the 
house,” as the room had two beds, for 
brothers or cousins. Jt was an unwritten 
law that any boy who, having used a crib, | 
got it “‘ nailed,”’ had to supply a duplicate. | 
Though the mesters’ law wasay owedly against | 
cribs, the books in many cases reached—for | 
boys’ books—a ripe old ace. I remember | 
one which, having been ‘‘ nailed,’ was found | 
so dilapidated by “my tutor” that he 
put it into his waste-paper basket. I) 
recovered it, and restored it to the cup-| 
board. 

If my me nory is right, the extracts given 
in ‘ Greci,’ Scriptores Romani,’ &e., | 
had their references, so that there was little | 
trouble in getting at the translations in the 
** cribs.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


KesBLeE PHoToGRapHs (10 S. vi. 250, 311, 
351).—I am greatly obliged to PREBENDARY 
Deepes for his valued reply at the second 
reference. Since its publication I have 
been favoured by a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
with the loan of a carte-de-visite of Keble 
which may possibly prove that he did, after 
all, face the photographer on a third occasion. 
The photograph is a vignette, the subject 
facing slightly to the right of the spectator. 
Keble is clad in a waistcoat buttoned high 
up on his right breast, and over his shoulders 
is loosely thrown a cloak which covers all but 
the collar of his coat. Round his neck is a 
white neckcloth. His hands are dimly seen 
olded in his lap. His face bears a palpabl 
mile. There_is unfortunately no photo- | 


grapher’s name on the back, but my corre- 
| spondent believes he bought it years ago at 
Cambridge. 


Since writing the above I have seen the 
' two replies at the last reference. I am grate- 
‘ful to those correspondents for so kindly 
indicating the existence of other photographs 
of Keble, and thus overwhelmingly proving 
‘the inaccuracy of the statement that he 
was the subject of but one * genuine photo- 
graph.” Joun T. Pace. 


PRECEPT ON DRUNKENNEsS (10S. vi. 288). 
—Le conseil—et non pas I’** Aphorisme 
est d’Hippocrate, a qui Littré, dans une 
chanson de jeunesse, fait dire, 

Quwil faut 4 chaque mois 

Nenivrer au moins une fois. 
Semel in mense! L’Ecole de Salerne n’est 
pour rien dans cette recommandatior, que 
les circonstances rendaient d’ailleurs par- 
faitement inutile..... 

Exposition, sources, arguments et con- 
clusions se trouvent tout au long dans des 
théses anciennes de la faculté de médecine 
| de Paris, en voici le titre :— 

An singulis mensibus repetita ebrietas salutaris? 
Dr. Langlois, 1665. 

An potibus spirituosis preparetur senectus? 
de la Poterie, 1665, 


+ 


Non ergo unquam ebrietas salutaris. Dr. Hamet, 
1666. 


Ergo ut immodicus hebetat, sic moderatus acuit 
vini usus ingenium. Dr. Lallemand, 1643. 

An vino madidis decoctum ceparum? De la soupe: 
& Voignan aux ivrognes. Dr. de Caén, 1600. 

Au sortir du seiziéme, ce siécle génial 
autant que boissonneux,” la question, 


semble-t-il, hantait la Faculté: Hippocrate- 
_dit, Oui, mais Galien dit, Non! C’est dans 


la ‘ Morale de Plutarque,’ les Symposiaques. 
ou Questions de table (liv. iii. 9, 1-10),. 
quwil convient de chercher, en méme temps, 
que les théories des anciens sur livresse 
vineuse, ’éloge de Vivrognerie, et la marche 
des Pochards (acrothoraces 

Socrate, qui lett dit? 6 Platon, qui leit cru?’ 

PoENSIN-DUCREST. 

4, rue Boursault, Paris. 

I regret T cannot give the exact place 
where this precept is to be found, but I 
suggest it may be in the eleventh-century 
poem from which Mr. King, in his ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ 1904 ed., cites 
Nos. 255, 735, 2131, 2525, and 2575. By 
the way, in the first line of 255, 

Caseus est nequam quia concoquit omnia se quam, 
he prints the last two words as ore, and 
translates it as though it had been ‘‘ secum.” 
Ts not quam ”’ dog-Latin for ‘‘ preter 


[| 
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I believe that the following (not included 
by Mr. King) also come from this poem :— 
1. Nunquam lenta fuit stomacho succurrere mentha. 
2. Omnis mensa male ponitur absque sale. 

3. Ut vites paaee de potibus incipe ccenam. 
4, Vina probantur odore, sapore, mitore, colore. 
5. Si sumas ovum, molle sit atque novum. 
6. Regula Presbyteri jubet hoc pro lege teneri, 
Quod bona sint ova, candida, longa, nova. 
Are the following to be found in the same 
poem ? 
(a) Jus caulis solvit, cujus substantia stringit. 
(b) Cruda gravant stomachum, relevant pyra cocta 
gravatum. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lowry (10 S. vi. 248).—Bards!ey (‘ Dict- 
Surnames,’ g.v.) gives as other variants 
Lawrie, Laurie, Lawry, Lawrey, Lowrie, 
Lory, and Lorey, and assigns it to a bap- 
tismal origin, ‘‘ the son of Lawrence.” It 
is a Lowlands and Border name more par- 
ticularly. As in Scotland Lawrence stood 
sponsor to the fox (vide ‘ Lawrie,’ * N.E.D.,’ 
and cf. Reynard in England), this may be 
also a nickname given to a crafty person. 

H. W. 


I have met with this name as a Christian 


name amongst the Negroes of the U.S.A. | 
As such names were given them by their. 


masters in the old slavery days, it was no 
doubt originally an English name, though 
I have never met with it amongst the white 
people in America. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

Str JoHn Hewson (10 S. vi. 222, 292, 
337).—I have to thank Lapy Russet 
(ante, p. 292) for drawing my attention to 
the omission of the word “ grand,’’ which, 
par inadvertance, I made in speaking of 
Martha Scott as daughter of the Rogicide ; 
also for naming the first owner of Longraigue. 

I may here appropriately mention that 
my distant relative Mr. Robert Hewetson, 
the husband of Martha Scott, wrote from 
Dublin on 20 March, 1696, to the Yorkshire 
genealogist, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, con- 
cerning his marriage with ‘‘ Martha Scott, 
eldest daughter of Col. Scott, who was 
brother to Elizabeth, wife of Richard Sykes, 
of Leeds,”’ and one of the daughters of the 
Regicide. 

I know well the old pedigrees in Trinity 
College Library, Dublin, but in my ‘ Memoirs 
of the House of Hewetson or Hewson of 
Treland’ I used Barry (not Barsey) as the 
name of Martha Scott’s first husband, which 
was given me by the late Canon Hewson. 

It is, I believe, generally understood that 
the maiden name of the Regicide’s wife has 
never transpired : it would be interesting to 


know who she was. It was not Grace,. 
daughter of Sir Thomas Mauleverer. 
JOHN HEWETSON. 


Here is another association with Kent. 
According to Lyon’s ‘ History of Dover,” 
vol. i. p. 122, John Hewson, by will dated 
24 Feb., 1692, left to poor widows of St. 
Mary’s parish the interest on 20/.; and at 
p- 132 he is described as a merchant in Dover, . 
1639. R. J. FYNMORE. 


D:cKENS AND YORKSHIRE ScHoors (10° 
S. vi. 244).—I do not think it has ever been 
mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ how Dickens first 
obtained his information about the York- 
shire schools, and perhaps, therefore, it had 
better be recorded in your columns. 

There died in Newcastle a few years ago, 
at a ripe old age, my friend Mr. John Crosse- 
Brooks, who was a native of Chatham, but 
came North when a young man, and, like 
many more, prospered. In his youth he 
had been at one of the Bowes schools—not 
Dotheboys Hall, however. On his return 
to Chatham he used to take walks with 
Dickens, who, he said, was an older lad than 
himself. In the course of their rambles. 
Brooks told Dickens of his treatment at the 
school and how parents were gulled. Dickens- 


used to slap his thigh when anything told 


took his fancy particularly. The informa- 
tion imparted on these evening walks‘ must 
have made a lasting impression on Dickens,. 
as in the preface to ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ 
he said he wished he could meet the boy who- 
first told him of the schools. He further 
adds that the lad had a sore nose, which he- 
had got at the school. In this, however, 
the novelist was mistaken, as, though the 
boy had a very sore nose, caused by putting 
ink into a slight abrasion, this did not occur 
until he had left Yorkshire for good. To 
his great regret, Mr. Brooks first saw the 
preface after Dickens’s death. Though 
Dickens appeared to have forgotten the name. 
of his youthful companion, one of the cha-. 
racters in the book is, oddly enough, named. 
Brooker. Mr. Brooks published some remi-. 
niscences in two articles which he contributed 
to The Newcastle Weekly Courant. It is so 
long ago that I forget the dates. Of course, 
as is well known, Dickens in after years 
personally visited Bowes, and acquired. 
information at first hand on the spot. 

R. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 


“Rewman” (10 S. vi. 309).—In_ the- 
‘Local Notes and Queries’ of The Abinger 
Monthly Record for July, 1890, p. 113, it: 
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is stated by your valued correspondent 
AYEAHR, in answer to a query (No. 19, 
vol. li. No. 5, p. 76) about the meaning of 
the word *‘ Rew,” as in Rough Rew, near 
Flint Hill, Dorking, that the term is given 
to a narrow slip of land, free of all manorial 
charges and claims, encompassing or bound- 
ing a manorial claim. It was applied to a 
long strip of parchment, thence to a roll. 
In * Piers Plowman’s Vision’ the Pope’s 
bull is called a rewe. A legate of Scotland 
named Ragmond compelled all his clergy 
to give a true account of their benefices, 
in order that they might be taxed at Rome 
accordingly. This got subsequently corrupted 
to Ragmond’s Rewe, or Roll (AYEAHR). 

One is disposed to think, however, that 
“rewman”’ is the equivalent of ‘* hedge- 
(rew-man),”” or hedger. Todd has shown 
that rew is the original word, and not an 
arbitrary or poetical change of row (Nares). 
It is the Anglo-Saxon rdw, re’we, rawe, a 
row; hege-rawe, a hedge-row (Skeat, * Con- 
cise Dict.,’ 1884). 

J. Hotpen MacMicHae. 

St. WILLIAM OF SHERRIFIELD (10 S. vi. 
190).—Where was Sherrifield ? Is it possible 
it is to be identified with Harrietfield, a 
village in Glen Almond? Tf so, the saint 
will be the person better known as St. 
William of Perth or of Rochester, a Scots 
baker murdered at Rochester in 1201, and 
sakl to have been canonized in 1256, and 
his tomb in the poreh of Hinxhill Church 
will be a@ representation cf his shrine in 
Rochester Cathedral. For St. William of 
Perth see The Month, vol. 1xxii. pp. 501-8, 
and vols. iii., vi., xvi., xviii., xxiii, and 
xxvii. of Archa@ologia Cantiana. His feast 
was kept on 23 May, but, so far as I am 
aware, is observed nowhere now. 

Joun B. 


Courtesy Tires AND REMARRIAGE (10 
S. vi. 209).—Assuredly the rule is that the 
lady on remarriage should either drop her 
first husband’s name and rank, or accept her 
second husband’s position, as in the case 
of Lady Randolph Churchill, now Mrs. 
George Cornwallis-West. There is a well- 
known case of a lady mother of a late 
viscount, and widow of his father, who did 
not live to inherit the title—who on her 
remarriage to a commoner retained her 
first husband’s name and rank, but added 
on her second husband’s name with a hyphen 
prefixed. Of course this absurdity is not 
recognized at Court, and she is only received 
there as plain Mrs. B. It seems hard, 
however, that the widow of the eldest son 


of a peer who predeceases his father should 
not be allowed the rank of a peeress on 
the death of her father-in-law, since her 
children are allowed their titles by royal 
prerogative as if their father had succeeded 
to the title. Cross-CROSSLET. 


Yates (10 8. vi. 230).—The late 
Canon C. W. Bardsley in his ‘ English Sur- 
names ’ (fifth edition, 1897), p. 129, says :— 

* A common object in the country lane or bypath 
would be the gate or hatch that ran across the road 
to contine the deer. The old provincialism for this 
was ‘yate’...... Piers Plowman says our Lord came 
in through 

Both dore and yates 

To Peter and to these apostles. 
Our ‘ Yates,’ written once ‘Atte Yate,’ by their 
numbers can bear testimony to the familiarity with 
which this expression was once used.” 
And on p. 611 he notes the names of John 
atte Yate (Cal. Inquis. Post Mortem), John 
At-yates (‘ History of Norfolk,’ Blomefield), 
Henry atte Yate (Writs of Parliament), and 
Roger atte Yate (Rolls of Parliament). 

Sir Joseph Yates (1722-70), the judge, 
was the younger son of Joseph Yates, of 
Stanley House, Lancashire. barrister-at-law, 
by his wife Helen, daughter of William 
Maghull, of Maghull, and heiress of her 
brother Edward Maghull (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
lxiii. 297). 

Edmund Yates (1831-94), novelist, and 
founder of The World, used upon kis book- 
plate the canting coat of three gates (see 
Mr. Egerton Castle’s English Book- Plates,’ 
1892, p. 136). A. R. BayLey. 


Yates is probably the same as Gates, and 
the heraldic charges attributed to the family 
allusive. In Northumberland yate is still 
current : and an original holder of the name 
in question may have dwelt near, or have been 
in some other wav associated with, one or 
more of such objects. Yates would not have 
been an unmerited surname for Samson. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


Yate was the provincial for ‘* gate,” and 
at an early period, before surnames were 
introduced, the title John atte Yate or John 
At-Yates would be used to denote the person 
dwelling near some gate or gates. 

The arms given by Mr. Yates will be, 
I think, as follows: Per fesse sable and 
argent, on a fesse embattled counter-em- 
battled between three gates, as many goats’ 
heads erased, all counter-changed. Crest, 
out of a ducal coronet or a goat’s head sable, 
armed gold. Motto as given in the query. 


Burke gives them in his ‘ Armory’ for 
Yates of Streetyate and Peel Hall, co. 
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Lancaster. According to Abram’s ‘ His- 
tory of Blackburn,’ this family was origin- 
ally from that town, and afterwards resided 
at Mellor, Manchester, Maghull, &c. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


It is an error to describe Astbury as belong- 
ing to Sandbach, though both parishes are 
adjacent and in the county of Chester. In 
former years the first named was a most 
extensive parish, but is now subdivided. 
The fine old parish church is yet in existence, 
and, though a native of the parish, I never 
heard of its being “‘ sacked.” There was a 


‘description. of it, and a record of the monu- | 


mental inscriptions, in the ‘ History of 
Congleton’ by Samuel Yates, published 
perhaps in 1819. LT used to know when a boy 
William Lowndes Yates, who, I believe, 
graduated at Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. 
Joun Prcxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
As to the origin of the name, Lower 
quotes the following in his * Patronymica’ : 
“In some dialects Y and ( are convertible letters 
and a gate is called a yate or yat.. In the North ot 
England a pe vost is called a yate-stoop. The name 
may therefore be considered another form of Gates. 
Sometimes vate appears to signify a goat.” 
The foregoing seems to account for the gates 
and goats’ heads borne on the arms. 
CHARLES Drury. 


_ Mr. G, A. YATES may like to know that 
included among my book-plates is one of 
Joseph Yates, Esq. It may thus be de- 
scribed: Per fesse sa. and arg. on a fesse 
embattled, between three gates, as many 
goats’ heads erased, all counter-changed. 
Crest, out of ducal coronet a goat’s head. I 
would suggest that the date is early nine- 
teenth century. : 

On p. 284 of Parker’s ‘ Glossary of Terms 
used in Heraldry,’ 1894, occurs the following : 
‘Gate (old pronunciation yate): a charge 
rarely borne, and then generally for the sake 
of the name.” He gives these instances: 
1. Arg., a fesse between three gates sable, 
for Yates of Lyford, Berks. 

2. Per pale crenelly arg. and sa., three 
field-gates counter-changed, for Yate of 
Buckland, Berks. 

3. Per fesse crenelly sa. and arg., three 
five-barred gates counter-changed, for Yates 
of Bristol. is 

Other references to Yate or Yates arms 
are recorded in Robson’s ‘ British Herald.’ 

C. H. Crovucn. 

A family of Gates alias Yates was located 
about Staindrop, co. Durham, say 1650-1750, 
from whom some of the present names are 


descended. See Gainford, co. Durham, 
Parish Registers (published). 
W. Barnes HELMEROW. 
[Cross-CrossLet also refers to Bardsley and 
Burke. | 


Sr. Peter STEINTHEKED (10 S. vi. 309). 
—The word steintheked obviously means 
stone-thatched or stone-covezed, and is 
interesting as showing that there were other 
churches in Lincoln which were roofed by 
tiles, lead, straw, or other material. The 
form stancheked is a misreading for stan- 
thoked, *% being easy in manuscripts of the 
thirteenth century to mistake ¢ for c. If 
St. Peter Steintheked was the church other- 
wise known as St. Peter ad Placita, it was a 
building in which courts of justice sat. 

S. O. Appy. 


On the face of it one would suppose that 
Steintheked’’ meant stone-thatched, or 
covered in with stone slates. 

Durham. 

Permit me to suggest that the above title 
simply means stone-thatched, from the A.-S. 
stan and thee, thatch. The form theke or 
theak still oceurs in Lowland Scotch. The 
nam;ne would readily arise as a distinction 
if this church were roofed with slates or 
split stone, and the other church—St. Peter’s 
at Arches—were covered with straw or 
rushes. W. 

Muuir. C. Wistrz (10 S. vi. 289).—The 
lady’s name was Witt, T think Guizot’s 
daughter. My children had the book five- 
and-twenty years ago, but the copy cannot 
now be found. Ww. C. B. 


ArmorraL Beartnes (10 ii. 328; iii. 
392; vi. 316).—Mr. Gladstone, I have been 
told, in one of his speeches on finance said 
that the tax on armorial bearings was unjust, 
and that, although it could not be abolished 
at once, he trusted that it might be swept 
away in a short time. Can any one refer 


me to a report of what he did say? 
DE 


MapaMme Tussaup’s Waxworks AT CaM- 
BERWELL (10 8. vi. 327).—Camberwel! Grove 
and its vicinity have several claims to dis- 
tinction; but to these, so far as | am aware, 
there cannot be added that of association 
with Madame Tussaud. Inquiry at “ Grove 
House” Tavern failed to establish the 
“traditions”? that Madame Tussaud first 
exhibited in London in the upper room of 
this hotel; the room is not lighted by three 
tall windows, neither is it now the meeting- 
| Place of any piscatorial club. Mr. Snowsill, 


| 
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chief of the Central Library in Peckham 
Road, would like to be informed as to the 
title of the old histcry of Camberwell in his 
library in which, as mentioned by Mr. A. C. 
Conrade, in his letter quoted from The 
Builder by Mr. Harry Hens, confirmation 
of the statement re Madame Tussaud was 
found. The building directly at the rear 
of “ Grove House” Tavern, the centre of a 
tea-garden forty odd years ago, now a 
parquetry wareroom, still bears its 
time designation ‘* Camberwell Hall.” It 
was a popular resort after the suppression 
of Camberwell Fair, and at the time when 
waxwork exhibitions were in vogue, such 
a “show ” may have been held in the Hall, 
and perhaps thus have given rise to the 
association of the adjoining tavern with 
Madame Tussaud. J. Gricor. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


DWIGHT SURNAME (10 S. vi. 208).—The 
following notes of persons of this name, 
with its variants of Dwyte, Dwoyt, and 
Dewight, may be of interest to our American 
cousin of that name. 

Jn the first volume of the Bisham (Berk- 
shire) parish registers, under date 1634, 
appears the following : 

‘Joan Dwaite, the wife of Davie Dwaite, bur! 
29nd Sept.” 

1653.—‘* William Dewight, of Bisham, in the 
county of Berks, is nominated by the parishioners, 
and approved by the next justices of peace of the 
said county, to be the parish Register according to 
an act of Parliament bearing date y® 24 of August, 
1653, and hath taken his corporall oath for the true 
Registering of all marriages, births, and burials 
according to the said act. In witness whereot I 
have hereunto sett my hand the 14 of Dec', 1653. 
—William Dewight.” 

William 


“Joane daug. of 
12" March, 1653.” 

William Dwight, Bur? 23"! March, 1671.” 

Jn the Morden, Surrey, registers appear 
the following :— 

1657. — “William, ye son of John Dwyte & 
Susanna his wife, was baptized June ye eight & 
twentith.” 


Dewight, Bapt. 


1659.—** Susanna, ye daughter of John Dwyte & 
Susanna his wife, was baptized December ye 
eighteenth.” 

1662.—** Susanna, ye daughter of John Dwyte & | 
his wife, was buryed December ye seventh.” 
There are also in two Essex registers (of | 


Beaumont and of Moze) entries relating to | 


Dwight, who graduated at Keble College,. 
Oxford, 1890, and wes in 1895 curate of 
Mells, Frome. Wma. NorMAN. 

6, St. James’ Place, Plumstead. 


There are several references to this name 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ particularly in the Eighth 
Series. 

In a Recovery Roll, 16 Oct., 1708, Richard 
Fynmor? conveys to Richard Dodwell, of 
Oxford, a tenement at Henley-on-Thames 
in occupation of —— Dwight, innholder. 

‘The Post Office Directory,’ 1845, con- 
tains a more modern occurrence of the name— 
William Dwight, Uxbridge, carpenter. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


This name wes evidently originally De 
Witt, De White, or De Wytte, but I wilk 
communicate with Mr. Dwicut direct, and 
give him some addresses of his present 
namesakes. CHas. F. ForsHaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


In ‘ Suffolk Surnames,’ by N. J. Bowditch, 
there is a note at foot of p. 431 to the effect 
that this surname is believed to be a con- 
version from De White or De Witt. In the 
latter case the Dutch signification would be 
“The White One.” N. W.. 

Philadelphia. 


Mayats (108. vi. 829).—The place sought 
seems to answer to Meyls Green, which lies 
a little south of the Swarsea and Bishopston 
road, ebout a mile from the turn up inland 
at Blackpill. C. S. Warp. 


RoME UNDER ELAGABALUS (10 8. vi. 151). 
—In answer to D. M.’s inquiry for a fuller 
history (in English) of the reign of Elagabalus 
than is given by Gibbon, I would suggest 
the English transletion (edited by Prof. 
Mehaffy) of Victor Duruy’s lerger history of 
Rome. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


NAPOLEON ON THE UnDAUNTED (10 S. vi. 
287).—The story that Napoleon was wounded 


at Toulon does not rest on the recollection 
| alone 


of Emptege, the Margate man-of- 
war's man. Sir Neil Campbell, who accom- 
panied Napoleon to Elba and spoke Freneh 
well, wrote in his journal of a conversation 
with the Emperor concerning the siege of 


persons of this name, of which IT have no Toulon :— 


further particulars. | 


I suppose the name of Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., President of Yale College early in the 
nineteenth century, would be well known. 

In Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory’ for 
1895 occurs the name of William Arthur 


“ He [Napoleon] related an anecdote of one of the 
representatives of the people, who ordered his. 
battery to fire, which unmasked it too soon. The 


only time he was ever wounded was_ by an English 
!eunner at Toulon, who ran a pike into his thigh. 
He was endeavouring to enter a battery by the 
embrasure. His people got round by the rear, and 
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centered at the same moment. It was at this period 
also that, while Junot was in the act of writing, a 
eannon-ball struck and spattered the ground all 
about his party; on which he remarked that it was 
sand for his letter.”—‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau 
cand Elba,’ p. 211. 
JouN Hesr. 

Bewp.tey A Hunprep Years Aco (108. 
vi. 308).—See ‘ Collections for the History 
of Worcestershire,’ by the Rev. Tredway 
Nash, 1781-2; ‘History of Bewdley,’ by 
J. R. Burton, 1883; Leland’s description 
of the town; ‘ Historie Worcestershire,’ by 
W. Salt Brassington ; Habington’s ‘ Survey 
of Worcestershire’; S. H. Grazebrook’s 
‘Heraldry of Worcestershire’; ‘ Diary of 
Richard Symonds’ (published by the Cam- 
den Society, 1859); Noake’s ‘Guide to 
Worcestershire,’ 1868, pp. 33-9; Cruttwell’s 
“ Tours,’ 1806, vol. iii. ; and James Dugdale’s 
‘ British Traveller,’ 1819, vol. iv. p. 505. 

J. Hotpen MAcMICHAEL. 


Prume In (10 S. vi. 148, 212, 
276).—Sine2 my former communication T 
have come? across an earlier instance: of the 
use of the word pluinper than the one men- 
tioned therein. 

In the “ Life of Wilberforce ’’ by his sons 
in 1838 there are many extracts from their 
father’s diary, one of which I give below. 
As is well known, Wilberforce, after the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1807, was again 
proposed as a candidate for the county of 
York, having as his opponents the Hon. 
Henry Lascelles and Lord Milton. At the 
end of a prolonged contest of fifteen days, 
Wilberforce headed the poll by about 600 
votes. The entry in his diary is as follows :— 


“Owing to the assurances I had received of the 
friendly wishes of Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke of 
Norfolk, and others, and the promised support of 
all the clothiers, and of nine-tenths or more of Lord 
Milton’s supporters, I had given a pledge to remain 
neutral. This was quite wrong—I should have 
made a conditional engagement, and then the 
Miltonians would not have dared to act as they did. 
All possible tricks were played to deprive me of 
votes. First, I was safe. When the effect of this, 
which made me lose the votes both of the Lascel- 
lites and Miltonians, was expended, then my com- 
mittee would not pay the travelling expenses of 
any of Milton’s split votes. This was defeated ; 
though positive falsehoods told, and printed in 
hand-bills, to colour and sustain it. And at last 
the ery of my having joined Lascelles was raised. 
‘This conduct of Lord Milton’s friends shameful ; 
since, by seeing the pollbooks, they must have 
known that I was not connected with him. Then, 
‘*No coalition, and Milton a plumper,’ was mounted ; 
.and he would bring up none else.” 

8S. Burrerworru. 


Hurtron Hatt (10 8S. vi. 209, 276, 316).— 
Whatever may have been the origin of Hutton 


Hall, it appears by a charter dated 1 July, 
1467, and quoted by Sir Robert Douglas in 
his ‘ Peerage of Scotland,’ that Gaorge Kerr 
of Samuelton at that date convayed the 
lands of Hutton Hal!l to Sir Alexander 
Home of that ilk, and that it subsequently 
became the property of one of the seven 
spears of Wedderburne, mentioned in ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel’ by Sir W. Scott 
as having come to the aid of Branksome 
against Belted Will Howard and Lord 
Dacre. 

The seven spears of Wedderburne were 
the sons of that knight of Wedderburne 
who fell at Flodden :— 

1. George, who shared his father’s fate. 

2. David, who succecded and killed the 
Count de la Beaute, Warden of the Marches, 
commonly called Bawtie. 

3. Alexander Hume of Manderston. 

4. John Hume, who married the heiress 
of Blackadder of that ilk. 

5. Andrew Hume, Abbot of Dryburgh. 

6. Patrick Hume of Broomhouse. — 

7. John Hume, who married the second 
daughter of Blackadder of that ilk and 
possessed Rowanston. 

It seems, so far as it can be made out, 
that Alexander Hume of Manderston, the 
third spear, became owner of Hutton Hall, 
and his arms appear on a stone over the door. 
My grandfather, Thomas Hutton of that 
ilk, often spoke of the Huttons having 
owned Hutton Hall in days of old. Evi- 
dently about 1467 it must have passed into 
other hands. 

I hope shortly to gain some further infor- 
mation. E. C. WieNHOLT. 

1, Palliser Court, West Kensington, W. 


Statua: Statue: Stature (10 S. vi. 
326).—If Mr. Bayne will examine any copy 
or facsimile of the First Folio Shakespeare, 
he will find that the instances he has quoted 
of the use of statwa are all editors’ alterations. 
Shakespeare never uses the word. 

H. Davey. 


BENJAMIN CooK, BooKsELLER (10 S. vi. 
308).—Would not this be Benjamin Cooke, 
with an e (the father of the celebrated 
English musician Dr. Benjamin Cooke), who 
was a musicseller at ‘‘ The Golden Harp ” 
in New Street, Covent Garden? In this 
case he must have removed from St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East. He was in New Street 
certainly from 1733 to 1742, probably 
longer. By the by, does not A. S. L. mean 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West ? (See ‘The 
Story of Charing Cross,’ 1906, p. 136.) 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHaeEt. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The Totall Discourse of the Rave Adventures and 
Painefull Peregrinations of lony Nineteene Yeares 
Travayles. By William Lithgow. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Sons.) : 

Is adding to the * Library of Travels of the Six- 

teenth and Seventeenth Centuries” which con- 

stitutes a valuable and an important supplement to 
their superb reissue ofthe collections of Hakluyt 
and Purchas, Messrs. MacLehose have been wisely 
inspired, and have enriched with a work of singular 
es unique interest the literature of travel. How 
to detine ‘The Totall Discourse,” and how to de- 
scribe its author, are tasks of extreme difficulty. 

It may sound extravagant, and yet it is mm a sense 

true, to say that the book has something of the 

charm of *Eothen’ and something ot the tidelity 
ot * Robinson Crusoe.” In interest it is inferior to 
neither of these immortal works. : ; 

Who and what is Lithgow is not easily said. We 
may at once pronounce him the most turgid of 
stylists and the most crabbed of poets. One thing, 
at any rate, he may be called: he was one of the 
bravest and most adventurous spirits of Tudor and 
Stuart times. He was a Scotchman of the Scots, 
alike in his recklessness and in his prudence, not to 
say parsimony, in pecuniary affairs. Like many of 
his race, he was a man of birth, of education, a 
scholar, and what then passed for a gentleman. He 
is said (protably with truth) to have been a con- 
nexion of the Marquis of Montrose, and he speaks 
of the Grahams as his cousins. In his own country 
James I, admitted him to considerable intimacy ; 
and abroad he was received with favour by English 
ambassadors, and welcomed by foreign potentates. 
From the ordinary heroes of Hakluyt he differs in 
the facts that he was not a sailor, nor in any full 
sense a discoverer, and that his journeys were 
made at his own expense, and with no direct pur- 
pose of gain. Whence, indeed, his| means were 
supplied is a portion of the mystery in which he is 
enveloped. Again and again he falls into the hands 
of thieves who strip him stark naked and bind him 
toatree. As often—naturally, since he is alive at 
the close—he escapes, resumes his travels, and pays 
ready money to his guides or the masters of vessels 
in which he embarks. Some otf his sources of 
revenne were eleemosyrary, yet the amount thence 
derived cannot have nearly met current expenses, 
Others, again, almost incur the charge of dishonesty. 
A cheery comrade and a boon companion, he did 
not hesitate, when any of his fellows died of indul- 
gence or dissipation, or any other accident of the 
way, to rifle their pockets and annex the contents, 
though he once or twice, on meeting relatives of 
his victims, made some efforts at restitution. His 
theory appears to have been that if he did not rifle 
the pockets, some one else would, which, doubtless 
Was true, 

His explorations extended over France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Turkey, Greece, the 
islands of the -Ryean, and the littoral generally of 
the Mediterranean. No accessible place was left 
unseen, and the site of Troy, the chief cities of 
Palestine and Egypt, with the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx, or, as he calls it, the Sphings, are all 
visited, as are Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. A 


curious anecdote (perhaps the most characteristic 
in thework) is that he names concerning Putzolo 


(Pozzuoli). Coming with companions to the “Grotto 
di Cane,” he found extortionate the sum asked for 
the dog to be made the subject of the customary ex- 
periment. He offered to make trial himself. Though 
strongly dissuaded, he ventured to the end of the 
cavern, and brought back in each hand a warm stone,, 
whereat the Italians **sware he was a Divelland not 
aman.” A second time he entered, and ‘did so far 
suffocate that he was with difliculty recovered from 
the mysty and choaking heat.” One of his com- 
panions, Mr. William Stydolffe, ‘‘reporting to divers 
of his Countrey Gentlemen and mine of my adven- 
ture in Grotto di Cane, they could hardly be per- 
swaded to believe it: But when avouched, they all 
avowed I had done that (so did divers Neapolitans) 
never man had done before me reserving 
ife.” 

One lesson of wisdom on the part of a traveller,. 
to keep the ears open and the mouth shut, passed 
unobserved. In whatever company he might be he 
openly avowed himself a Protestant, and he in- 
dulged in diatribes, written and spoken, against 
the Jesuits. When he went to Spain these facts 
told against him with the Inquisition, in whose 
clutches he soon found himself. After undergoing 
indescribable torments he was, when at the point 
of death, unexpectedly rescued, and euieion on 
board an English vessel, one of a fleet under ‘Sir 
Richard Halkins” (Hawkins). Fifty days later he 
was received at Theobalds by King James, at whose 
charge he was sent to Bath, where “by the Divine 
providence, and his Princely clemency, I have re- 
covered for the time, in a large measure, the health 
and strength of my body, though my lefte Arme 
and crushed bones be encurable.” It was, how- 
ever, all up with the voyages, principally on foot, 
which he had continued tor nineteen years, in 
which period, facing innumerable adventures, he 
had tramped, by his own computation, thirty-six 
thousand miles. 

Among other things to be mentioned are that he 
shared imprisonment with George Wither, and 
that to his narrations we are indebted for the first 
mention of coffee and of Turkish baths. Of the 
women of a certain city he says that they “are 
the most beautiful Dames (or rather Angelicall 
creatures) of all the Greekes upon the face of the 
earth,” though unfortunately less happily endowed 
in respect of virtue. The style is often very 
laboured, as when it says of the Dead Sea that it 
**kepeth a glassie course till it salute the austiere 
conspicuosity of the sabulous and stony Desarts.” 

Wonderfully and absorbingly interesting are the 
adventures of this brave and resolute man, who 
seems at times to have imbued with a portion of 
his own spirit the craven Levantine sailors. He is 
ina way a lovable creature enough, and the record 
of his exploits is enchanting. The value of this 
eminently desirable reprint is greatly enhanced by 
the facsimile illustrations, which include the title- 
vuges of the edition of 1632 of Nicholas Okes, ‘The 
Modell of the Great City of Fez,’ portraits of the 
author in his Turkish dress, in the ‘ Libyan 
Desart,” beset with six murderers in Moldavia, in 
irons in the Governor’s Palace at Malaga, and on 
the rack at Malaga, &e. 


Catalogue of Books printed for Private Circulation. 
Collected, described, and annotated by Bertram 
Dobell. (Dobell.) 

During many years Mr. Dobell has been occu- 

pied upon the great bibliographical labour now 
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complete and given to the world. Parts IL. and IT. 
were noted in our columns in 1892 (see 8 8S. i. 406). 
The entire work is now issued in a goodly shape of 
two hundred and one double-columned pages, alpha- 
betically arranged, with a supplement of thirty-six 
ages. From an introductory note it appears that the 
inception of the work dates from 1884, and that the 
first portion was issued in 1891. Though toa certain 
extent a trade production, the book is as much a 
bibliography as are some of the compilations of 
Gustave Brunet. It is to be hoped that some 
society will seize on an opportunity not likely to 
recur of obtaining on advantageous terms a scarce 
and curious collection which, once dispersed, can 
never be reunited. Very far from being a dry 
catalogue is the vork in its present condition. 
Almost every item is accompanied by notes, ex- 
planatory or other, which give an account (often 
elaborate) of the contents, and display at times a 
wide range of reading. Among the names classi- 
fied are those of many contributors to old series 
of ‘N. & Q... See, for instance, under Axon, 
W. E. A.; Collier, John Payne ; Ebsworth, Rev. 
J. W.; Halliwell, J. Orchard; Maskell, Rev. W. ; 
and numerous others. The book is a treasure, 
and should form a portion of every bibliographical 
library. 


The Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 
196-1007, (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.; 
London, G. Bell & Sons.) 

Last year we noticed at considerable length the 

appearance of this indispensable annual (see 108. iv. 

458). Our duty is discharged by announcing the 

reissue of a volume which fulfils admirably all 

academic requirements. 


In The Fortnightly aypear ‘Some Thoughts on 
the Technique of Poetry,’ by Mr. C. F. Keary, an 
inexhaustible subject, the last word on which will 
never be spoken. With much that the latest writer 
has to say on the subject we find ourselves in accord, 
but much is also said from which we heartily dissent. 
It is true that such rules as are touched on by Mr. 
Keary may be of use to the critic of verse, but can 
be of no use to the writer of verse. ‘The Hundred 
Days’ gives a dramatic sketch (imaginary, of course) 
of the coming of Napoleon on the outskirts of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, and the influence of his 
expected arrival upon the troops sent to arrest him. 
A poetical and rather fantastic essay is that by 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck upon ‘ The Measure of the 
Hours.’ Miss Evelyn March Phillips writes intel- 
ligently upon * Bernini and the Baroque Style,’ and 

Irs. Flora Annie Steel in a highly sentimental 
style on * Picturesque India,’ concerning which she 
expresses feelings a prevalent than they should 

. Dr. George M. Gould supplies the second part 
of his estimate of Latcadio Hearn. Mr. Henry 
James deals characteristically with Richmond, 
Virginia. Mr. G. S. Street compares with our- 
selves the Early Victorians. Mr. Minto F. Johnston 
discusses ‘Englishmen in Foreign Service’; and 
Mr. Herbert Vivian writes eulogistically and ener- 

etically on ‘Mr. Churchill’s Father,” Lore 
andolph Churchill. 


In The Nineteenth Century Mrs. Hylton Dale 
deals collectively with ‘The Women of the Salons,’ 
and dwells admiringly (as who would not?) upon 
Mlle. de ’Espinasse, whose letters to M. de Guibert 
are among the immortal utterances of passion. 
Mr. Norman Bentwich treats of ‘The Novel as a 


Political Force,’ and passes from ‘ Vivian Grey’ to» 
‘The Jungle.’ A thoughtful article on ‘ The Greek 
Mysteries and the Gospels,’ by Mr. Slade Butler, is 
not the first that has appeared on the subject. 
Very interesting is the contribution of Mr. Charles 
Dawbarn on ‘ Feminisme in France.’ It is strange, 
but undoubtedly true, that the prejudice against 
the working woman is deeply ingrained in French 
society, and that ‘‘the little functionary of the 
post office would be horrified if his son were to 
marry a girl who had some occupation of her own 
that took her from the domestic fireside. * Dawn 
of a New Policy in India,’ by Ameer Ali, C.I.E., 
opens out in a very satisfactory manner an all- 
important subject. 

In The Cornhill Mr. Henry W. Lucy describes 
metaphorical ‘ Bulls in the (Westminster) China- 
Shop.’ It seems as if there were something in the 
House of Commons’ atmosphere that led the unwary 
foot into stumbling. Some of the bulls exhibited are 
fine specimens. Mr. Laurence Gomme supplies a 
good article on ‘ York: its Place in English Insti- 
tutions.” Canon Beeching contributes two excellent 
lectures on Shakespeare, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, giving a capital condensation of what 
is known concerning the poet's life. Mr. Haynes 
writes on ‘Oxford and Cambridge: a Study in 
Types.’ Of Oxford, Ruskin, Symonds, and New- 
man are put forward as types; of Cambridge, 
Wordsworth, Fawcett, and Tennyson. 

‘On Growrne OLD’ opens out a capital number 
of The Gentleman’s. ‘The tinest thing that God 
has made is a beautiful old woman” is a prose. 
rendering of the well-known lines, 

Nor spring nor summer beauty hath the grace 

That I have seen in an autumnal face. 
The Lady Austen episode in Cowper's life is well 
told, though its mystery is left unsolved. ‘Thoughts 
and Second Thoughts’ is continued, and treats of 
dramatic subjects. Part IV. appears of ‘Leather 
Drinking Vessels,’ and deals with their makers, 
the bottellers.” ‘Idleness,’ a pleasant article, is 
followed by an illustrated account of Canonbury 
House, Islington. ‘TRe Retrospective Review’ is 
concerned with ‘The Poore Man's Librarie,’ by 
G. A., Bishop of ‘* Exceter,” 1563. eviews, corre- 
spondence, ‘A Nameless Stream,’ and ‘The Bolt 
in Tun,’ are all excellent. 

The Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs has for 
frontispiece a fine portrait of a girl, attributed to 
Sir Peter Lely, from a drawing in the British 
Museum. ‘ Portrait Drawings of English Women,’ 
by Mr. Laurence Binyon, is accompanied by three 
plates by Van Dyck, Lely, and neler, Sir Peter’s 
rarer characteristics are, it is said, better seen in 
his drawings than in his paintings. A plate of 
‘London Leaded Steeples* accompanies an article 
on the subject by Mr. Lawrence Weaver. A 
striking design of Murillo’s ‘ Portrait of a Cavalier’ 
follows, and is in turn succeeded by three plates 
illustrating the study of Titian. Among other 
designs are a portrait by Lely of Nell Gwyn, and a 
throned portrait of Richard IT. 

The Shilling Burlington for 15 October, which is 
No. I. of the publication, contains a photogravure 
plate of the new Raphael in the National Gallery 
and eleven full-page plates. 


‘THE PoeticaL Works or JoHN Keats’ are to 
be added at once to the Oxford library editions of 
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the poets. The volume has been edited, with an 
introduction and textual notes, by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman. It provides a handy and an authoritative 
text of the whole of Keats’s known works in verse, 
including some lines which have not been printed 
in any other edition; and the editor's foot-notes 
contain a large selection of variorum readings. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


WE have never before had such a rush of book- 
sellers’ catalogues, and we find in each some items 
of interest. It is evident that the second-hand 
bookseller pursues the even tenor of his way free 
from the terrors of the speculators who give so 
much trouble to the sellers of new books. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, devotes his 
-eatalogue chiefly to General Science, including 
Botany, Geology, and Natural History. The miscel- 
laneous portion is from the library of the late 
Dr. Monro. 

Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has Acker- 
mann’s * Westminster Abbey,’ 1812, 5/. 15s. ; Alken’s 
* Popular Songs,’ 1823, 6/. 10s.; Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette, 13 vols., 60/.; Bewick’s * 3irds,’ Newcastle, 
1805-7, 3 vols., full reissue, largest paper, 10/. 10s.; 
Blake’s ‘Book of Job,’ 1825, 18/7. 18s.; and many 
other Blake items. There are several works on 
costume, including a set of those published by 
Miller, 7 vols., folio, 1799-1818, 9/. 9s. Numerous 
entries occur under Cruikshank, Hamerton, and 
Ruskin; and under Rossetti is Marillier’s * Illus- 
trated Memorial,’ 1899, 2/. 2s. Under Linton is a 
collection of fifty original pencil drawings of scenes 
in Italy, 1828-9, 10/. 10s. 

Mr. John Jeffery has George Fox’s works, 3 vols., 
folio, 1694-8- 1706, 30s.; a copy of Lowndes, Bohn’s 
edition, 6 vols., cloth, new, 16s.; Anastatic Drawing 
Society, 250 plates, 5 vols., 1858-63, 30s.; anda copy of 
The Court Journal containing memoir of George IV., 
1830, 2s. 67. The short list of 388 items contains 
some out-of-the-way works relating to India, 
slavery, Ke. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith has a most interesting 


catalogue of Tracts, Pamphlets, and Broadsides, | 


ranging from 1519 to 1799... The tracts are arranged 
in chronological order, and the list forms a valuable 
record for reference. The first page contains a 
sermon ‘briefly comparing the estate of King 
Solomon and his subjects, together with the con- 
dition of Queen Elizabeth and her people”; and 
the last page includes the account of the battle 
of the Nile, from JVhe Times, and pamphlets on 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, ‘Reform or Ruin,’ Cobbett’s 
*American Jacobins,’ and ‘The Rake’s Progress ; 
or, the Humours of Drury Lane.’ 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. devote No. 666 
(the mystic number so dear to some theologians) of 


| which they refer. 


first edition of Bate’s ‘ Mysteryes of Nature and 
Art,’ 1634, is /. 5s. There is no copy of this edition 
in the British Museum, nor is the author noticed in 
the ‘D.N.B.’. Under Beaufoy, who was the first 
Englishman to ascend Mont Blane, six days later 
than Saussure, we tind ‘ Nautical and Hydraulic 
Experiments,’ 1834, 15s. There are a number of 
works by Barlow, who invented a method of 
correcting ships’ compasses by fixing a small iron 
plate in such a position as to compensate all other 
attractions. The *D.N.B. states that his experi- 
ments on the resistance of iron formed the basis of 
the design for the Menai Bridge. Berzelius supplies 
several entries. To him we owe the system of 
chemical symbols, and his setting up of a chemical 
mineral system created wonderful excitement. Bet- 
tazzi’s astronomical treatise on the determination 
of Easter Day is included, as well as works by Biot, 
who in 1840 received the Rumford Medal for his 
contributions on the polarization of light. There 
is a tine copy of the rare original edition of Coper- 
nicus, 1543, A-set of the publications of the 
Chemical Society, 1841-1904, is 70/.; and an almost 
complete set of Chemisches Central - Blatt, 1835- 
1901, 57/. 10s. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp sends two catalogues. That 
from his London house contains Holland’s ‘ Hero- 
ologia Anglica,’ 1620, 18/. 18s; Lenton’s ‘The Innes 


of Court Anagrammatist,’ 1634, 2/. 7s. 6d.; and a 
Flemish Missal on vellum, 1500, 4/. 4s. Under 
Oxford are 27 tracts, 1604-60, 7/. 12s. 6d. There 


are items under Scotland. 1636-42; and a copy of 
Bacon's ‘ Henry VIL,’ 1622, is priced 7/. 10s. 

Mr. Thorp’s second list is from Guildford, and 
contains *‘ The Annual Register,’ 1758-1874, 118 vols., 
12/. 12s.; Meyer’s ‘British Birds,’ 1887, 9/. 9s. ; 
White's ‘Selborne,’ 1789, 12/. 12s.; and a long list 
under Botany. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pes: contributors are requested to 

mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


‘queries are requested to head the second com- 


their Price Current to the tirst part of their Biblio- | 


theca Chemico- Mathematica. This contains an 


unusually complete collection of works not only on , 
the exact sciences, but also on kindred subjects, | 


such as ballooning, engineering, industrialchemistry, 
mining, naval architecture, photography, &e. The 


catalogue will be completed in three or four parts, | 
The. 


to be issued at intervals of a few months. 
arrangement is alphabetical, and this first part is 
from A to Gal. We note Babbage’s * Calculating 
Machines,’ and under Bacon, Basil 

edition, Pickering, 1825-34, 17 vols., 5/. 5s. 


Montagu’s 
The rare 


munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

W. A. OLDER.—We cannot reprint queries that 
have failed to obtain an answer. 


NOTICE. 
Fditorial communications should be addressed 


to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 


lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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IBBOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER. 


GEORGE GREGORY, 


5 and 5a, ARGYLE STREET, and 27, GROVE 
STREET, BATH. 

UPWARDS OF 150,000 VOLUMES 
In all classes of mar on Sale ; classified in upwards 
of 2 ms. 

Catalogues frequently issued, and sent post free. 
LICENSED VALUER. LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 
BOOKSELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

N.B.—The periodical Punch is a speciality with me. I 
can generally supply anything, from a set (127 vols.) to 
odd numbers, any volumes, &c. Thousands of duplicate 
numbers. 


| 


NOW READY. 
“The most interesting Old Book Catalogue sent 
out from the provinces.’’ 

READY THIS WEEK. 


CATALOGUE No. 60, 32 pp., 8vo, RARE, 


VALUABLE, and USEFUL BOOKS. 


SPECIALITIES IN THIS CATALOGUE :—Africa, Alpine, 
Angling, Autographs, Baskerville, Bewick, Bookplates, 
Chess, Cookery, Cruikshank, Dickens, Education, Engrav- 
ings, Furniture, Gardening, Greece, Herbals, Hymnology, 


| India. Ireland, and General Topography. 


Catalogues sent to Collectors gratis and post free. 


MEEHAN, Bath, England. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
POST FREE. 


H. J. GLAISHER’S 


BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124 pp.) OF 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


A comprehensive List of Valuable Works in all Branches of 
Literature, new as published, but at BARGAIN PRICES. 


It includes Books suitable for Presents, Libraries, Prizes, &c. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen 


| Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
| BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 


Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 


| Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 


perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


W. MULLER, 


16, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C., 

SUPPLIES RAPIDLY AND CHEAPLY 
Foreign Books and 
Periodicals. 

CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

State Subject. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Bookseller and Publisher, 
54nd 77, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Catalogues of Second-hand Books free on application. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in 
English Literature, including Poetry and the 


Drama; Shakespeariana; First Editions of 
Famous Authors: Manuscripts; Illustrated 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

MAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Obeah : 
7” Witchcraft in the West Indies, by H. J. Bell—Kirke’s 
Twenty-Five Years in British Guiana—Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, by J. T. H. Baily—Morgan’s Ancient 

ETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. now has 
ae Agency for Sale of the a of this Society. 
Lists a Prices and Parts free on application. Miscel- 


laneous Catalogue No. 236, 44 pp. 

-CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archi 
Central Asia, &c. 


lago, Japan, China, Persia, 
MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


November Catalogue, 
CONTAINING SOME 
7,000 Titles, embracing all Branches of Literature, 
showing Reductions of 30 per cent. to 80 per cent., 


IS NOW READY, and will be sent post free to any 
part of the World on application to 


W. H. SMITH & SONS’ 


Library, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST COMBINED STOCK IN THE WORLD 
OF SECOND-HAND anD NEW REMAINDER WORKS. 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY.—The Uniform Fdition. 


Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
“Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring....This 
sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” —Academy. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.—The “ Knutsford” Edition. 


“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 
novels that are full of delights.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
The Volumes ave being published at Fortnightly intervals, and each will contain a Photogravure Frontispiece. There: 


are also other Illustrations. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., and the POCKET 
EDITION ins vols. Particulars upon application. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF - 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE‘ BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“‘Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of th® 
Bronte sisters.” —Speaker, 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introdue- 
tion and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL'S ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 
CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 


upon India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 
crown svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

ie Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. Particulars upon 
application. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, 
post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 
HAMILTON AIDE. Mrs. GASKELL. HENRY SETON MERRI- LESLIE STEPHEN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. GEORGE GISSING. MAN J. A. SYMONDS 


The SISTERS RRONTE. H. RIDER HAGGARD. Mrs. HENRY DE LA Miss THACKERAY. 
PASTURE 


Mrs. BROWNING. Sir A. HELPS. : 5 W. M. THACKERAY. 
ROBERT BROWNING. ANTHONY HOPE. W. E. NORRIS. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
FRANK T. BULLEN, HOLME LEE. | Mrs, OLIPHANT, Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

F.R.G.S. SIDNEY LEE. JAMES PAYN. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
8S. R. CROCKETT. G. H. LEWES. |The Rev. CANON PAGE AND OTHER POPULAR 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, E. W. MASON. ROBERTS, WRITERS. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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